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THIS CROWDED NEIGHBORHOOD IN SEARCH OF HARMONY 


By Mabel B. Martin 
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Let’s send 70S#H/0 
a Testament. he can. 
Understand! «= 
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Hlalf the denomination: 


of the NEW TESTAMENT 


Toshio . . . his family ...and their friends are pleading for the Gospel. They eagerly seek to learn our 
American way of life, our language and our religion. They search their few Scriptures available, to get the 
Christian message.General MacArthur is repeatedly calling for more and more Testaments and Bibles. 

But it is confusing for Toshio and his people to learn one kind of English in their textbooks... and 
then find another kind of English in our Scriptures! Should we impose an antiquated version of our language 
on these beginners in English—on these “Babes in Christ’! 

The Revised Standard Version of the New Testament is the only authorized version written in the Eng- 
lish used today. It gives the Word of God in language that is plain and meaningful, unhampered by phrases 
that are no longer clear, or by words that have changed or lost their original meaning. Printed in large, clear 
type, it is easy to read. Translated in beautiful, present-day English, it is easy to understand. 


Dr. Frank C. Laubach says: a One Chaplain writes: 


i am tremendously enthusiastic about the proposal cf As a Chaplain stationed in Japan I am acquainted 
to supply Japan with a great number of the Revised { with the great need for immediate action in presenting 
Standard Version of the New Testament. I use this = the Gospel to the Japanese. Consequently, an offering 
exclusively ever since I received the first copy, because has been taken and we have one hundred dollars 
it is so crystal clear. It is far and away the best trans- ($100) which we want to invest. Your Revised Stand- 
lation ever made for people who know a little English, a ard Version of the New Testament which we use in 
as thousands or millions do in Japan. =i the Chapel, is the best choice for our purposes. 
(Chaplain’s name and address on request.) 


General Douglas MacArthur: 


@Bapan has lost faith in its own religion and is open 
to Christian teachings. It definitely needs Christianity 
to stabilize its mew democracy. So General MacArthur 
told Lowell Thomas and many others. MacArthur 
urges Americans co send New Testaments and Bibles, 
at least three million copies in 1950 and within the 
next 15 years enough for all the eighty-million people 
living in Japan. He says, ‘New Testaments are essen- 
tial for the success of the Christian movement.” 


INCIDENTALLY—have you a copy for your own use? If not, you are missing a rich spiritual experience, for the old 
familiar passages frequently take on new meanings when the archaic words and phrases are clarified. Be sure to get a copy 
today! 15 bindings—50c to $15.00. 

Be sure to designate the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, when you order Testaments from 
yY your denomination, from your religious bookstore, or when contributing toward Scriptures for Japan. 
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THE QUIZ COLUMN 
OCTOBER 


NOTE:—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 

The Contest is open only to subscribers. 

1. Where did the late Mahatma 
Gandhi spend many years? 

2. Who is L. E. Holland? 

3. What proportion of the earth’s 
population is colored? 

4. Where have missionary A P O 
privileges been discontinued? 

5. What is a kotatsu? 

6. Who is President of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council? 

7. What happened to Ruth Malda- 
nado on the night of July 15th? 

8. Who wants to be his own master 
and be secure? 

9. What achieved political indepen- 
dence on August 15, 1947? 

10. Whose solos were postponed by a 
terrific storm? 
Note that this contest began with the 


September issue, 1950, is completed with 
the issue of May, 1951, and is open only 
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to subscribers. Because only nine months ; 
are included instead of ten as in previous GLITTERING DIAMONDS AND RaciAL TENSIONS IN AFRica ... Leon 8S. Gay 462 
years, the number of questions bas been Lives TRANSFORMED BY THE LOVE OF CHRIST Raymond Jennings 468 
increased to 20 in each issue. A BAPTIST PILGRIMAGE THROUGH MAINE Elmer N. Bentley 471 
den he Tus Crowpep NEIGHBORHOOD IN SEARCH OF HARMONY ..... Mabel Martin 475 
11. Who is in his 20th year at Drew Open Doors THAT No MAN Can SHUT Roy B. Deer 490 
Theological Seminary? 
12. What could easily be doubled in 7 
one week ’s time? EDITORIAL 
13. Who is Charles E. Wilson? Tue 66TH PROBLEM 459 
14. What charge is a downright lie? THe Worcp Topay .. em 460 
15. Who has been speaker or lecturer Wortp ComMUNION SUNDAY (Devotional) val sa 477 
at 60 different colleges? A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN AMERICA FROM A PAKISTAN Mon AM MEDAN 481 
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and tensions? 


19. What is of immense significance QRNERA L 
for good or ill? 
20. What organization has not been Bomss CANNoTt STop a FLOop Charles A. Wells 452 
asleep ? PERSONALITIES .............. cease aes Se 
REMARKABLE REMARKS 484 


Rules for 1950-1951 


FoR correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in ir issues, September to May in- 
clusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
or a year’s subscription to Missions will be 
awarded. 
Answers should be kept at home until May 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 


William B. Lipphard 485 
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Luther Wesley Smith 494 
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The Big Gate Is Open 

















Japan today offers the greatest missionary opportunity we have ever 
known. Eighty million people are seeking a new way of life. Shall 
it be Christ’s way? We are free to present Him. We need your help 


in a special Japan opportunity offering. 


World Communion Sunday 


October 1, 1950 


Write for Special Folder and Offering Envelopes 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, New York 
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Bombs Cannot Stop a Flood 


CARTOON NuMBER 172 BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
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ITH American boys again slaughtered in Asia, the American 
people deceive themselves if they think bombs and guns can 
permanently stop communism in Korea or elsewhere. Our obligations 
to the United Nations compel us to use force to drive back the armed 
communists from North Korea, but we cannot stop the inflow of com- 
munism by military action any more than bombs can stop a flood. 
After generations of exploitation by their own ruthless masters as 
well as by foreign imperialism, the embittered and desperate people of 
Asia do not make staunch allies even when we shove a gun into their 
hands and urge them to fight for freedom. South Korea began to 
crumble before the communist tide because the people were not con- 
cerned over American interests of which they knew nothing, nor over 
democracy of which they knew less. Destroying Korean cities and kill- 
ing Koreans because they have gone communist may in the end drive 
more millions of Asiatics into communism. While we must use armed 
force to hold back communist armies, we must remember that only 
justice, truth, and Christian goodwill can stop communistic infiltration. 
To the Foreign Mission Convocation at Columbus, Ohio, Prof. Kermit 
Ebie said two years ago, ‘‘The challenge of communism will be met only 
when Christians are more radical than communists, and for better 
reasons.’’ Military force is a poor substitute —Cuar.tes A. WELLS. 
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WHO’S WHO 


In This Issue 








@ Evmer N. BENTLEY is Executive 
Secretary of the Maine Baptist State 
Convention. 
@ Bernice Corer is the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society’s Christian 
Friendliness missionary in California. 
@ Roy B. Derr is Director of the 
Special Service Department of the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation. 
@ Leon S. Gay, a Baptist layman, 
manufacturers of woolen fabrics at 
Cavendish, Vermont, is Treasurer of 
Gay Brothers Company. 
@ RAYMOND JENNINGS is a new mis- 
sionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, in service 
in Japan since April of this year. 
@ KaTHERINE Hunt MARSTALLER is 
the wife of Rev. Charles A. Mars- 
taller, pastor of the Essex Street 
Baptist Church, Bangor, Maine. 
@ Mazset B. Martin, is the wife of 
George B. Martin, Baptist layman in 
Summit, N. J. She is Chairman of 
the Council on Christian Social Prog- 
ress. 
@ Apa P. Stearns is Literature Sec- 
retary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
@ LurHer Westey Smirx is In- 
terim Director of Promotion of the 
Council on Missionary Cooperation. 
YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 
By the international scope as well as the mission- 
ary and educational content of this issue. So would 
a friend or relative who is not familiar with the 
magazine. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF A 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION? 


Some friend or relative would appreciate it. 


eAddress MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 



















































































Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United 






le Copies 2. 
lubs (5 or more) 1.50 

” emate by Money Order or Draft. Make all 

Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable sim- 


ply. to Missions. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's rtsk. 






When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once. If you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give oe blank and money 






to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. to 7 sign your name exactly 
as It —— on t address label. 

Sometimes a eabeer! ber who has already re- 

may receive this blank, the renewal 

having reached us after this copy containing 
the blanks has been mailed. 

When reporting ty TG of address send both 
the old and the new ad 
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THEY WANT A FOURTH VISIT! 


From Little Roek, Ark. came this tribute. 

“When a man has brought a program to a 

church like ours, with the varied interests of 

nearly 3,000 members, and they want him for 

a fourth visit, it must be 

good! The feeling this time 

was that your messages, 

your material, your infor- 

mation dug deeper than 

ever and the spiritual tone 

was even higher. Do not 

forget us in your future 

plans.” — Rev. W. ‘ 

Vaught, Immanuel Baptist 

He draws as Church, Little Rock, Ark. 
he speaks 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and. WORLD NEED 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
All engagements must be planned well in advance 





LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


As Editor of Missions you are 
always seeking to be courteous to all. 
Therefore I believe you will be glad 
to have your attention called to a 
word on page 585 in the Christmas 
editorial in your December issue. 
With independence in India and 
Burma and in other parts of Asia, 
and with the spread of communism 
throughout China, the word “<Asi- 
atics” should be thrown out of the 
window in the United States, when 
referring to the inhabitants of Asia. 
It should be replaced by the shorter 
and more dignified word, “Asians.” 
Unfortunately the word, “Asiatics,” 
like the word “natives,” was spoiled 
by the scornful, disdainful, “better 
than thou” attitude of Britishers and 
some Americans. They looked down 
upon the people over here beeause of 


tw New York 
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What WH Happen fo John and Mary 
At Frankl College? 


Parents, pastors, friends of young people about to enter college, are often deeply concerned 
about their church life. Expressed and unexpressed are questions like these. 

What will happen to John’s church life when he goes away to college? He has been so 
active and faithful in our young group. Will he now lose touch with the church? 

Or what will happen to Mary? She has scarcely been away from home before. In fact, 
perhaps she has been supervised a little too closely in her companionships and group life. Will 
she react against the church or will she find new meaning in it? 

And what will now happen to Jim? Nobody has ever quite reached him with the Christian 
message. Is there a chance that in this new phase of his life away from home, Christ will 
become a part? 

These questions deserve an answer from the college to which you send your sons and 
daughters. 





Rev. Walter Marchand, new pastor of the First Baptist Church. 
Franklin, Ind. 


In this column appears the photograph of a man who will help answer these questions. He 
is the new pastor of the First Baptist Church of Franklin, Indiana, and he begins his pastorate 
next month. He is a trained counselor, as well as having graduate degrees in theology and 
music. Franklin College students will come to know, respect, and love this consecrated pastor 


and friend. 
The policy of Franklin College includes the utmost cooperation between campus and church, 


between local pastor and student. The college makes every effort to assure the correct answers 
to the questions as to what will happen to Mary and John and Jim when they leave home and 


go to college. 


If you are interested in Franklin College and would like to 
receive additional information, write to the Office of Admissions. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN INDIANA 

















skin color prejudice, and because they Standard Version of the New Testa- 
regarded their civilization as inferior ment—Rev. E. Carroll Condict, 
to their own. In other words, the Thayetmyo, Burma. 


people here wish to be known as z ae, ; 
“Asians,” the word ending like Note—To Missionary Condict 


“Europeans” or Africans, or “Ger- hearty thanks for the suggested 
mans” or “Russians” or “Americans.” change in nomenclature. Here- 
Even the New Testament sanctions after Missions will follow the 
the use of “Asians,” for that word New Testament and call the peo- 
appears i in Acts 20:4 in the Revised ple in his area of the world 



















“EASTERN” SERVES THE WORLD 


where caste is strong, but Christ is stronger 























An Eastern alumnus 
preaching in the streets 
of Tekkali, India. 





Students at Eastern are inspired to expect great 
things from God and to attempt great things for 
God. Each is trained for a wholesome, vigorous and 
effective Gospel ministry. Scholarly research and 
soul-winning are given equal emphasis in developing 
Christian leadership which the world needs. 

Your inquiries are welcomed—Catalogues are 
promptly sent on request to Dept. C-150. 


GILBERT L. GUFFIN, President 


Mm BASTERN BAPTIST seuiniey 


CITY LINE & LANCASTER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 

















r THE ares INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training these young women and others to serve as 
Pastor’s ASSISTANTS Mission WorKERS 
Socia, Workers CuurcH SECRETARIES 
Curistian Epucation Directors 
We offer 3 Courses: 
3-Year Diploma Course. 
2-Year Diploma Course (for high school graduates 
with sufficient advanced credits). 
5-Year Coll and Institute Course with B.A. or 
B.S. degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken 
at University of Pennsylvania or Temple University. 


ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE . Frietp Experience 
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** Asians. 


Testament—Eb. 
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Congratulations on your challeng- 
ing editorials and articles exposing 
the inside political operations of 
Romanism. It is encouraging to know 


Baptists always en- 
deavor to be faithful to the New 


(Continued on page 456) 
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BECAME THE 


ARMOUR OF 


A MIGHTY LEADER 


MIGHTY leader of Christendom 


grows from young manhood 
to full stature in this dramatic novel. 
Here are his longings, his hopes, his 
struggles and triumphs—all the lights 
and shadows of his great human spirit. 


Young and restless, thirsty for peace 
that lies beyond knowledge, the schol- 
ar became a monk. But he found he 
must exchange his quiet robes for the 
armour of battle. And that armour 


was the truth of God. 


“This novel will be a best seller. Ic 
will be discussed, praised . . . For 
sheer delight in reading it will remain 
the first choice of a vast readership. 
No writing that has come to my atten- 
tion has so understandingly and with 


such warmth told Luther’s love story. 


—Dan Poling, in Christian Herald. 


$lonk in 
Armour 




















Write to 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 

























A NOVEL 
BASED ON 
THE LIFE OF 


MARTIN LUTHER 


By 


Gladys H. Barr 


$3.00 
at all bookstores 


Ready October 13th 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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Making Something Lovely Where Nothing Was Before 


Yes, this happened at the National Recreational 
Leaders’ Laboratory at Green Lake. Eager minds and 
busy fingers with materials and expert guidance created 
beautiful pieces to be used both for utilitarian and decora- 
tive purposes. At the same time the young people felt 
drawn to sing “Make Me Lovely, Too!” 


In tension areas of our great cities, in barren Indian 
reservations, in far away places in our land, in Alaska, 
and Latin America young people are gathered together 
by our missionaries by their common interest in making 


things. This creative force goes on working as the mis- 


sionary tells the story of Jesus Christ by precept and 
example. 


By investing in an Annuity today with our Home 
Mission Societies your income is assured. Safe investments 
pay you interest for your life time beginning today. But 
you are doubly paid knowing that when you no longer 
need the money it will be used to help more young people 
know what it means through Jesus Christ to make some- 
thing lovely out of their lives. 


Write today for information. Box 20, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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that a Baptist magazine is one of 
America’s crusading Protestant jour- 
nals. You are to be commended on 
your stand. I sincerely hope that you 
will continue your present editorial 
policy sedulously disseminating the 
truth of Protestantism and courage- 
ously exposing the virus Romanism. 
The only anti-toxin for this disease 
threat is a wide-awake Protestant 
church loyal to the faith of the free. 
—Rev. Frank E. See, Duluth, Minn. 


I enjoy reading MISSIONS very 
much and I think it is the most in- 
formative magazine printed; but I 
wish we might have less criticism of 
the Roman Catholic religion, espe- 
cially in the mail bag. What we can- 
not love, let us ignore.—Mrs. Edna 
Duell, Bolton Landing, N. Y. 





Could I have an extra copy of the 
May issue for Genevieve White Arm? 
She was so highly pleased with Mr. 
Goodwin’s article about her father, 
“Farewell to a Noble Red Man”, that 
she would like a copy to keep per- 
manently. Malvina Johnson, Lodge 
Grass, Mont. 

Nore—Sent with Missions’ com- 
pliments.—Eb. 

s 

I have read and reread the letter 
of Dr. J. F. Watson of Woodinville, 
Wash., as printed in Missions, and 
I believe his statement is very pointed 
and worthy of special consideration 
as a declaration of Baptist principle. 
His letter might well be reprinted in 
all other Baptist publications, The 
Baptist Leader, The Secret Place, 
the back page of our bulletins, or 
whatever may be appropriate.—Carl 
D. Jonas, Puyallup, Wash. 








We Invite You 


to consider 


BERKELEY Baptist Drviniry 


PRESIDENT FLEMING 


* 


2606 Dwight Way 





ScHOOL in your plans of preparation for 
Christian service and pledge to you a warm 
and cordial welcome to the Berkeley campus 
where you will find a training that fills the 
best in scholarship with a warm and vital 
Christian experience. 

A letter to me will bring you full in- 
formation concerning study at Berkeley. 
Why not write today! 


Cordially yours, 
SANDFORD FLEMING 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


. Berkeley 4, California 
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KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
“‘A Fellowship in Learning” 


A small, independent, Christian college 
which places emphasis on the student as 
a person . . . small classes . . . close con- 
tact with an outstanding faculty .. . 
Kalamazoo College offers an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to the serious 
student. 


JOHN SCOTT EVERTON, president 
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Alms Basons 


CC: are returning this Alms 
Bason to our line to meet 
the need for a deeper well in 
churches where budget or duplex 
envelopes are used. It is of high- 
ly polished brass with etched text 
on rim and IHS velvet pad in 3” 
deep well. Priced at $40.00. 
Other Gorham Alms Basons, $15.00 up. 


7G 


Altar Vases 


Of polished brass with “Thread- 
line” decoration, this Vase is 
10%” high and priced at $25.00. 
Also with IHS engraved monogram at 
$32.50, and in other heights. Other Gor- 
hom Altar Vases, $25.00 up. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED ECCLESIASTICAL 
BROCHURE GIVING PRICES 


fouwum 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
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This ls Your Opportunity 


ELIEVING that in this era An A 
of international upheaval n Announcement 


a wider circulation of MIS- About Reduced Prices for 


SIONS Magazine is essential Extended Subscriptions 
for (1) Baptist unity and mor- 


constituency aware of world 
events and their significance 
for the world mission of Chris- 
tianity, (4) sustaining loyalty 
to historic Baptist principles 


ale, (2) for the spread of information regard- which are being threatened everywhere, the 
ing Baptist world wide ministry and service, | Committee on MISSIONS offers the following 
(3) for growth of an intelligent Baptist | reduced subscription rates. 


“guascairrion : $2050 =” Synsenorion at $3200 


SUBSCRIPTION at 


These two types of extended subscriptions assure you of the regular arrival of MISSIONS for 
a longer period than one year and at a lower cost. The offer applies to both new and renewal 


subscriptions. 


FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY 








This offer becomes effective Sunday, September 24, 1950 and expires 
two weeks later on MISSIONS MAGAZINE SUNDAY which will be 
observed on Sunday, October 8, 1950. Two extra days will be allowed 
for the mailing of subscriptions. No subscription letter postmarked 
after October 10th can be accepted at this bargain subscription offer. 





Nc¥e that the regular subscription rate remains un- Club Managers have been informed of these reduced 
changed, $2.00 for an individual subscription and $1.50 rates for extended subscriptions. See your own Club 
at the Club Rate where five or more people in the same Manager immediately or fill out the coupon and send 
church or local community are subscribers. with check, money order, or postal note to MISSIONS. 





MISSIONS MAGAZINE 


Name 


152 Madison Avenue - New York 16, N. Y. 


| wish to take advantage of your subscription offer and enclose remittance of $ for which 
please send MISSIONS to me for years, beginning with the issue of 





Street Address or Rural Delivery 





Town and State 





Church Membership (For Club Manager's Record) 
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ABOVE: The new > 
er headquarters of the 
United Nations along New 
York City’s East River. The 
main office building is com- 
—_ and offices are now 
eing removed from Lake 
Success. It will probably be 
another year before the spa- 
cious General Assembly 
building will be completed. 


UNITED 
“NATIONS 
DAY 
October 24 


~~ JOURNEE 
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des NATIONS 
UNIES 
24 octobre 


RAB A 


+A— +48 


LEFT: As Cartoonist Craw- 
ford in The Newark News 
pictures the United Nations 
as still holding the world 
together. BELOW: The 
United Nations poster pub- 
licizing United Nations Day, 
October 24, in four lan- 
guages, English, French, 
Chinese, and Spanish. Copies 
available in all languages. 
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i HREE weeks separate two meaningful 
Sundays in October, World Com- 
# munion Sunday, October 1, and United 
Nations Sunday, October 22. The pessimist 
sees them as infinite miles apart separated by 
endless eons of time. His pessimism is justifi- 
able. At United Nations Headquarters at 
Lake Success, N. Y., throughout August the 
daily spectacle has been far from edifying. 
Violent, sareastic, vitriolic tongue lashings 
and wild, reckless charges and countercharges 
of aggression and imperialism have neither 
enhanced United Nations prestige nor in- 
creased world public opinion. The fear that 
Korea or some other outbreak elsewhere will 
precipitate World War III accentuates the 
deep fog of pessimism in which humanity 
gropes its way. It is a sorry day in interna- 
tional diplomacy, global courtesy, and world 
understanding when responsible statesmen 
around a conference table descend to such 
tactics. Their conduct has sharply accentuated 
some gigantic failures of the United Nations 
in its five years of existence,—no peace 
treaties with Germany and Japan, war in 
Korea, the universal armament race, and the 
uncontrolled atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Soon the United Nations will move into its 
massive new skyscraper office headquarters 
on New York’s East River front. One rash 
decision, one mad act, at Formosa, Berlin, 
Iran, Yugoslavia, or elsewhere, can quickly 
turn the new skyscraper into another mauso- 
leum of international peace. 

Nevertheless the optimist also has justifica- 
tion for his faith and confidence. He pays trib- 
ute to many United Nations successes. In five 
short years, since October 24, 1945, the United 
Nations prevented war in Iran, united Greece, 
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brought harmony between India and Pakistan, 
umpired a settlement between Arab and Jew 
in Palestine, made peace in Indonesia, dis- 
posed of the Italian colonies, drafted a Char- 
ter of Human Rights, established the trustee- 
ship system for colonial peoples, aided 
millions of refugees, and achieved a legion of 
other successes never featured in newspaper 
headlines. The successes have been minimized 
and its failures magnified. 

This month the full United Nations As- 
sembly will be in session. On its agenda Secre- 
tary Trygve Lie submitted 66 items or prob- 
lems, 22 in the field of security, 11 in econom- 
ies, and 33 in social, legal, and administrative 
fields. The 66th and last item is a problem in 
a field by itself, ‘‘The Development of Public 
Understanding.’’ 

It is here that the Christian churches have 
a superb opportunity. Their oneness on World 
Communion Sunday, regardless of national, 
doctrinal, sectarian, sacramental, cultural, 
ethnical divisions, and the global fellowship 
that unites them, makes them preeminently 
responsible for promoting unity amid inter- 
national disunity, for urging Christian good 
will instead of tongue lashings in dissolving 
today’s tensions, and for proclaiming ever 
and anew that world order must be a Christian 
achievement and not a feat of diplomacy or 
the rseult of the surrender of a defeated 
enemy to a victorious foe. World order be- 
comes possible only when orderly people live 
in a united world. World Communion Sunday 
commemorates the death of Him who died for 
all men and for all nations. Surely the 
churches ean find no greater motivation than 
this for making United Nations Sunday sig- 
nificant and of enduring value. 
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More than 25,000 Opportunities 
To Create International Good Will 


HE opening of college in September has again 
found the campuses of the United States 
crowded with foreign students. 

Last year 26,433 students from 125 foreign coun- 
tries were enrolled in 1,210 institutions of higher 
education in the United States. Every state and 
four territories had foreign students enrolled. New 
York State led with 4,478. California came second 
with 2,999. Nevada with 10 was at the bottom of 
the list. In the four American territories there were 
4 students in Alaska, 22 in Hawaii, 49 in Puerto 
Rico and 49 in the Panama Canal Zone. The total, 
26,433 registers a remarkable increase during the 
five years since the war. In 1945 only 7,000 foreign 
students were here. The total was divided evenly 
between undergraduate and graduate or special 
students , 13,295 in the former category and 13,138 
in the latter. Their fields of study were likewise in- 
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Map of the world showing the influx of foreign students into the United States 


teresting, 5,164 in engineering, 1,195 in fine arts, 
2,449 in medicine, 2,091 in physical sciences, 2,303 
in social sciences, and 1,301 in theology. Almost 
two-thirds of the number, 63.3%, came without 
American financial assistance. The remaining 
36.7% received aid from foundations, scholarships, 
grants, and foreign mission boards who brought 
some of their promising young Christian leaders 
to the United States for further study. 

The list of countries from which these young 
men and women came is impressive. All of the 
widely known lands like Egypt, India, Japan, Mex- 
ico, Argentina, Sweden, Burma, are in the list as 
well as numerous lands not so well known which 
only occasionally make newspaper headlines, or 
with difficulty are remembered by grammar school 
students of geography, such as Cyprus, Fiji Is- 
lands, Guiana, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, and 
Curacao. 

The presence of these young people in the United 
States is of immense significance for good or ill, 
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and it depends on how the American people treat 
them. These young people represent so many thou- 
sands of opportunities for Americans to broaden 
their acquaintances with their world neighbors, to 
widen their horizons, to get rid of their provincial- 
isms and isolationisms, and to gain new understand- 
ing of other peoples in the world with whom the 
American people must learn together to shape the 
future. Upon the Christian people rests a peculiar 
responsibility to see to it that these foreign students 
come to know what is best and ideal in American life 
so that the impressions they take back to their own 
lands when they finish their education will not be 
based entirely on acquaintance with movies, cock- 
tail lounges, and the cultured paganism prevalent 
throughout the United States. The opportunity to 
make them familiar with American Christianity, its 
hopes and plans for America and the world is as 
easy of access as the nearest college campus. The 
American Government is spending millions of dol- 
lars in radio, broadcasting American principles 
over the ‘‘ Voice of America.’’ These young people, 
dependent on what happens to them while here, will 
be in a position to report to their own people back 
home that what America really is speaks so loudly 
they cannot hear what America has to say. 

The presence of more than 25,000 foreign stu- 
dents in our midst creates more than 25,000 op- 
portunities to achieve international good will. 


By Trucks, Jeeps, and Station Wagons 
All Missionaries Escape from Korea 


ATE in June the annual conference of mission- 
aries was being held at Taechon Beach, Korea, 
about 100 miles south of the capital city of Seoul. 
When news of the invason from North Korea 
reached them, the 80 missionaries in attendance 
hurriedly piled into three trucks, two station 
wagons, five jeeps, and two trailers. All safely made 
their escape. 

Before the outbreak of the Korean war there were 
about 200 Protestant and 100 Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries assigned to Korea. About 25 Protestant 
missionaries remain in Korea, of whom six are be- 
lieved to be in North Korea, and a somewhat higher 
percentage of Roman Catholic missionaries who have 
no family responsibilities, all others have been evac- 
uated to Japan where in response to a cabled request 
General Douglas MacArthur’s Headquarters as- 
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sisted them in securing temporary housing. In 
Japan these evacuated missionaries will work among 
Japanese and among thousands of Koreans now in 
Japan. Missionaries with children and those ad- 
vanced in years will probably be returned to the 
United States. Since American Baptists never had 
a mission field in Korea there are no Baptists in the 
group. Korea has been a mission field of American 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Seventh Day Adventists, 
and of Australian Presbyterians, the Salvation 
Army, and the United Church of Canada. The 
American Presbyterian mission is the oldest, having 
been opened in 1884. The Presbyterian Board has 
asked six men to volunteer to remain in Korea in 
the hope that their evacuated stations may be re- 
occupied as soon as hositlities cease and peace has 
been restored. 


A Roving Missionary Ambassador 
To All the Churches in East Asia 


OMETHING new in missionary appointment 
was announced by the International Missionary 
Council at its recent meeting in Whitby, Canada, 
when Dr. Rajah Blushanam Manikam of Nagpur, 
India, was made a full-time ‘‘roving ambassador’’ to 
travel in that vast area known as East Asia. By 
personal fellowship, group conferences, private in- 
terviews, and public meetings, he will seek to 
strengthen and undergird the forces of evangelical 
Christianity. In this immense region both Christian- 
ity and communism face their greatest opportunity. 
In citing the need for such a new type of missionary 
service President John A. Mackay who is President 
of the International Missionary Council and also of 
Princeton Theological (Presbyterian) Seminary, 
emphasized that ‘‘ What happens in East Asia may 
determine the world’s history for a long time to 
come.’’ Dr. Manikam is well qualified for this im- 
portant post. As an Asiatic he will appeal to his 
fellow Asiatics far more than some European or 
American roving missionary ambassador. His pre- 
vious service as Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of India and Pakistan have given him 
valuable background and experience. In recent years 
the United States Government has found it useful 
to have several roving ambassadors journey here 
and there. So the Christian church adapts the same 
plan in the interests of its own expansion in a 
region where communism offers intense competition. 































Land of Sparkling Diamomds 
and Fierce Racial Tensions 


An appraisal of the vivid contrasts, tremendous opportunities, immense 
potentialities, and fierce racial tensions in the Union of South Africa, 





by a Baptist layman who traveled 10,000 miles in that remote area of the 
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flowers with tragic soil erosion; 














leisurely living with terrific waste of man 
power; beautiful public and private build- 
ings with sketchy plumbing and poor sanita- 
tion ;—such is the country in which Mrs. Gay 
and I covered 10,000 miles during our recent 
three months visit. We were guests in many 
houses and hotels, travelled by plane, rail- 
roads, bus and private cars, interviewed 
many prominent people, spent days among 
the natives, and came to know and love this 
potentially great but raw country with its 
most friendly people. 

The Union of South Africa with its four 
provinces—Cape Province, Natal, Orange 


globe and now shares his impressions with his fellow American Baptists 


for a pittance; luscious fruits and gorgeous 
gracious, 


















ABOVE: The famous 
Victoria Falls in South 
Africa, one and a half 
miles wide and 300 feet 
high. LEFT: The Twelve 
Apostles mountains along 
the coast of South Africa 
near Capetown 








Free State, Transvaal—was helped into 
being by that dynamic English leader, Cecil 
Rhodes, but the strongest unifying forces 
have been the discovery of gold and dia- 
monds, and the building of railroads. While 
in his teens, Cecil Rhodes was given up to 
die in England, but he came to South Africa, 
recovered his health, put all his talents into 
making a fortune (through gold and dia- 
monds he became a multimillionaire at 30 
years of age) for the sole purpose of ful- 
filling a life-long dream of annexing this 
great continent to the British Empire. The 
totally inexcusable Jameson raid nearly 
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wrecked this Union and created ill feeling 
between the Dutch and English settlers 
which still persists. 

South Africa occupies an area about equal 
to the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but it has a population of only 2,500,- 
000 whites—equally divided between those of 
Dutch descent (Afrikaners) and English— 
9,300,000 non-Europeans who comprise black 
natives (Zulus, Basutos, Fingos, etc.) colored 
(mulatos) descendants of slaves, and Asi- 
atics, mostly Indians. Being a semi-tropical 
country, the climate is mild, with that of 
Cape Town similar to that of San Fran- 
cisco, and that of Durban more like Los 
Angeles. 

The country seethes with politics and ten- 
sions. They are caused by three basic factors 
which affect the living conditions and think- 
ing of nearly every inhabitant of the Union. 
The three factors are soil erosion, lack of 
water or lack of control of too much water, 
and racial antagonisms. 

North of Cape Town the west coast is an 
arid desert with scanty population. The re- 
gion 100 miles south and east of Cape Town 
is characterized by mountains 3000 to 5000 
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LEFT: The statue of David Liv- 
ingstone at Victoria Falls. BE- 
LOW: A native family of mother, 
two boys and two girls, gathering 
reeds to roof their but. RIGHT: 
The statue of Cecil Rhodes, in the 
Public Gardens of Capetown. All 
his statues face north 


feet high rising almost directly out of the 
sea. This creates grand scenery but difficult 
transportation problems. Along the south 
and east coasts to Durban and north lies a 
coastal plain 10 to 40 miles wide which rises 
to plateau of the African Velt 3000 to 6000 
feet above sea level through which numer- 
ous rivers have cut ravines 1000 to 2000 feet 
deep and one to two miles wide. I counted 14 
of these ravines between Durban and Port 
Elizabeth. This condition makes railroads al- 
most impossible and highways difficult and 
is a contributing factor to the terrific soil 
erosion seen everywhere. It is not uncommon 
to have 10 inches of rain in one day, when 
there is any rain, and the rapid descent of 
the water to the sea takes the top soil with 
it. The other factor in soil erosion is the poor 
farming practises of the natives, practised 
for hundreds of years and very difficult to 
change. 

Cows or beef cattle constitute the wealth 
of the native. He has never really owned 
any land. Now all natives are being segre- 
gated on reservations where each family 
lives on 10 to 20 acres of land loaned by the 
Government. He tills a small plot of land to 
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raise his food. Since eight cows will buy a 
wife and since she can be returned if she 
does not promptly produce children, it fol- 
lows in the thinking of the native, that he 
must have all the cows possible. The cows get 
no grain and live entirely on the grass of the 
land. They are seldom killed except when 
tax money is due. All this leads to severe 
over grazing, is injurious to the grass roots, 
and makes the land subject to severe erosion. 

At a luncheon given by the American Con- 
sul in Durban, I met a noted soil erosion ex- 
pert from the United States, who was sent 
to South Africa to study this problem. I 
asked him what he thought of the work the 
missionaries were doing. He said, ‘‘Fine, if 
they do not forget that while they work to put 
the soul of the native in heaven, his land is 
going to hell’’. It was a very brusque state- 
ment, but to me a powerful argument for 
missionaries with a trained agricultural 
background. Contour plowing, crop rotation, 
fewer cattle in number but of better quality, 
will save the soil, raise the standard of living 
of the native, and make him a constructive 
force in agricultural South Africa rather 
than a detriment as at present. 

Control of water is the second South Afri- 
can problem and is very serious. Some areas 
have not had rain for six years while not far 
away, other sections have terrific rains. Both 
these conditions greatly affect the agricul- 
tural life both of the white planter and the 
native. Millions of dollars will have to be 
spent in water storage areas and in irrigation 
projects. This money is not now available and 
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A study in contrasts. See page 467. At the left a group of Zulu teen-age girls in Shembie dances and at the 
right a Congregational mission school for Zulu teen-age girls at Inanda, Natal. 


will not be for some time to come. Such con- 
trol will greatly help in cutting down soil 
erosion. Every river in South Africa is pea 
soup in color like the Mississippi River in 
sharp contrast to the sparkling trout streams 
of New England, and indicates how South 
African good top soil is rapidly being de- 
posited in the Indian Ocean. 

The third problem underlying the entire 
South African economy, best known to the 
world but least understood, is the racial ques- 
tion. At the time of my visit this issue was 
brought before the United Nations Assembly. 
I was made well aware of the unfavorable 
South African reaction. 

There are five racial groups in South 
Africa. The Europeans have two—the 1,250,- 
000, Afrikaners (originally Dutch), and the 
1,250,000 English; the non-Europeans have 
three—the 8,000,000 natives, 1,000,000 col- 
ored, and 300,000 Asiatic or Indian. While 
there is unrest among all of these, the serious 
clashes which have led to race riots in Johan- 
nesburg and Durban and which were widely 
reported in the American papers were not 
between whites and non-Europeans, but be- 
tween the colored (mulato) and Indian 
groups. The cause for these is understand- 
able when the underlying facts are known, 
but these facts cut deep into the heart of 
South African life. 

The economy of South Africa is on a much 
lower plane than that of the United States, 
the wages of Europeans being %4 to % of 
those paid to American clerks, office workers, 
and skilled labor. 
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Europeans do no manual labor and non- 
Europeans are not allowed in skilled trades. 
Labor Unions are very strong and only Euro- 
peans are allowed to become apprentices. 
This means that wages of Europeans average 
from $2.00 to $4.00 a day while that of non- 
Europeans range from 15¢ to 30¢ a day. 
Every skilled white man has from one to 
three non-European men, or ‘‘boys’’ as they 
are called, to do the heavy work. For example, 
the carpenter marks a board where it should 
be sawed or planed and the ‘‘boy’’ does the 
work. The ‘‘boy’’ carries all materials and 
tools. The plumber’s ‘‘boy”’’ cuts all pipe 
threads and screws up all nuts while the 
plumber watches. The painter spreads paint 
with the brush, but the ‘‘boy’’ stirs the paint, 
puts up the staging, and dips the brush. All 
this creates great loss of man power. One in- 
dustrial manager told me that he had two 
plants, one employing nearly all whites and 
the other nearly all non-Europeans. He 
could pick out 70 non-Europeans who were 
more skilled and better workers than 70 of 
his Europeans but they were getting only 
1/10 of the wages paid the whites. 

The Indians were brought to South Africa 
from India many years ago as cheap labor. 
The late Mahatma Gandhi spent many years 
in South Africa in his younger days pre- 
paring for his leadership in India in his later 
years. These Indian descendants in South 
Africa are brown in color, but they do not 
mix with the colored or the natives. By na- 
ture they are smart, shrewd, calculating and 
many times unscrupulous. To better their fi- 
nancial lot, they have almost monopolized the 
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business of stores and trading with the col- 
ored people. By over charges, short weights, 
and sharp practices they have exasperated 
the colored people, whose pennies mean so 
much to them, to the point where they have 
smashed up the stores and resorted to mob 
violence resulting in much bloodshed. These 
are the riots which are reported in our 
papers. They are aggravated by reports of 
disturbances between whites and Negroes in 
the United States. i” 

Another race tension is developing between 
the colored people and the Afrikaners be- 
cause of the ‘‘apartheid’’ policy of the Na- 
tionalist Party. This policy aims to keep the 
white race supreme at whatever cost, to com- 
pletely segregate Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans, to allow no intermingling, and to for- 
ever deprive all non-Europeans from any 
chance of gaining political domination al- 
though they outnumber the Europeans four 
to one. Until now, the non-Europeans have 
had no vote except in a very limited way. 
The colored people had somewhat more rights 
than the natives, but ‘‘apartheid’’ aims at 
taking even this away. The colored people 
resent this because they feel that the earlier 
Europeans were responsible for their begin- 
nings. In fact many of the colored people are 
light skinned enough to pass for white. An 
interesting sidelight is the fact that some of 
the leading members of Parliament have col- 
ored blood in their veins from the slave days. 
This may be responsible in the ‘‘apartheid’’ 
bill for the exclusion from its provisions of 
those ‘‘who have passed for years as white’’! 

Another racial tension which is not serious 
now but could be dangerous in the future if 





One day's product of a diamond mine, dug up by 3,000 natives. More than 


$50,000 is represented by the diamonds on the table 















not arrested, appears within the white popu- 
lation. The Afrikaners (Dutch) and the Eng- 
lish people get along well together individu- 
ally but there is some group friction. The 
Afrikaners will never forget that the Dutch 
possessed this country for many years until 
defeated by the English; that they made the 
great ‘‘trek’’ 100 years ago to found the 
Transvaal as their own tight little nation 
under the leadership of the intensely relig- 
ious, but very narrow and bigoted, ‘‘Oom’’ 
Paul Kruger; that while they resisted the 
Jameson raid, they were defeated in the Boer 
War; that many Englishmen refuse to learn 
Afrikaans, about the only thing the Dutch 
descendants have left—as described to me by 
the assistant editor of one of their papers; 
and that while members of Parliament are 
no longer required to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to an English king, they do have to make 
an ‘‘affirmation’’ of loyalty. 

On the other hand, the English still hold 
to some extent the false concept of Cecil 
Rhodes that the people of Great Britain are 
God’s superior people chosen to rule the 
world. They are contented to be an English 
dominion rather than an independent nation 
as openly advocated now by the Nationalist 
(Afrikaner) Party. They are restless because 
of the defeat of the United (English) Party 
in 1948. They are not happy over being ruled 
by Prime Minister Malan who was a German 
sympathizer in World War II. They are 
tolerant toward the native and wish to see 
his status raised by education. 

Cutting through all three South African 
problems of soil erosion, water control and 
racial tensions the the native who makes up 
a large proportion of the population. About 
75% of the financial economy of South 
Africa depends on the diamond and gold 
mines which in turn depend for their profits 
on low cost native labor. This is especially 
true of the gold mines who use only ‘‘raw’’ 
natives. These men are hired for seven 
months to a year. They live in compounds 
away from their families. They are well 
housed and fed. To me they seemed to be 
happy, contented with their work, and pleased 
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because they are paid somewhat higher wages 
than workers in other lines. 

But this brings about a serious social prob- 
lem. Many natives become ‘‘detribalized’’ and 
lose all desire to return to the farming life 
of the tribe. Instead they hang around the 
cities, especially in Johannesburg, looking for 
odd jobs or living on their wits. These igno- 
rant men are rapidly developing into a social 
problem. The tragic story of one of these is 
accurately depicted in Cry the Beloved Coun- 
try, a most moving story by Alan Paton. The 
Government plans to cure this by complete 
segregation. In my opinion this is no solu- 
tion. Indeed, as the brilliant Negro educator, 
President Benjamin E. Mays told the World 
Council of Churches in Toronto last July, 
complete segregation of ‘‘apartheid’’ means 
that ‘‘we are now laying the basis for a com- 
munist Africa!’’ 

Thoughtful people in South Africa know 
that the hordes of natives will not forever 
stay down; that the native has been taken 
out of his tribe with its restraining influences 
and been given little in return; that only sub- 
stituting a long process of education for the 
tribal ties will bring him up to even a mini- 
mum standard of responsibility ; that the de- 
tribalized native quickly copies the worst of 
the white man’s ways. It is clearly the duty 
of the Government to substitute Christian 
education for the tribal ties—education which 
trains the hands and body as well as the 
mind and soul. 

In order to see the natives in their own 
reservation, I spent a few days at a trading 
post among the Fingos. These people are 
friendly but not too clean, very ignorant but 
eager to learn, with no chance for education 
aside from a very few missionary schools. 
A public school system such as we know does 
not exist in the native districts. 

While in the cities there are schools for 
the colored, by and large the educational 
facilities for non-Europeans are pitifully in- 
adequate, due to lack of funds and the Na- 
tionalist Party policy of keeping the natives 
‘‘down where they belong’’. 

South Africa is located midway between 
the teeming millions of the East with its 
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poverty and mysticism, and the industrial 
West with its wealth and Christian ideals. 
With its great natural resources and a cor- 
rect solution of its vexing internal problems, 
South Africa can become a great nation. 
Money will take care of water control and 
soil erosion; but only tolerance, the Golden 
Rule, and Christian education, sadly lacking 
at present, will solve the racial problems. 

The religious life of South Africa for Euro- 
peans is dominated by the Dutch Reform 
Church for the Afrikaners, and by the Church 
of England for the English. There are nu- 
merous Roman Catholic Churches, some 
Synagogues, a few Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist Churches. There are a few churches for 
non-Europeans but some missionary work is 
being carried on by Roman Catholics, the 
Church of England, English Methodists and 
American Congregationalists. For Europeans, 
colored, and natives, there are 116 Baptist 
Churches with 17,412 members. 

I visited two native mission schools 


which were filled to overflowing. I wondered 
how they could teach adequately with the 
meagre equipment available and the limited 


staff. One of the highlights of my visit to the 
McCord Hospital in Durban, Natal, was ad- 
dressing 150 Zulu girls who were in training 
to become nurses. Never have I heard more 
heavenly music than when those girls sang 
old gospel songs. It was especially appeal- 
ing to me since only a few hours before, I 
had come from the Zulu ‘‘Shembi’’ dances 
where several hundred half naked women and 
girls were going through their heathen paces 
to the beat of the tom toms. 


I have never questioned the worth of mis- 
sionary work in Africa, but had I been a 
‘‘Doubting Thomas’’, the contrast between 
these two groups of Zulu girls would have 
cured me forever. 

Truly in South Africa, the native is the 
‘‘white man’s burden’’. The quicker Euro- 
peans there realize that no nation can become 
great that is based on the abject poverty of 
80% of its people, the sooner South Africa 
will be able to take its ‘‘place’’ in the sun as 
a great nation. Until that step is taken, 
South Africa will not get from American 
bankers the large sums of money so urgently 
needed to develop the country. 

South Africa needs our prayers, our 
money, our missionaries, and just as impor- 
tant, a sympathetic understanding. 

As I viewed the sublime spectacle which is 
Victoria Falls, where the mile wide Zambesi 
River plunges 300 feet into its narrow gorge, 
I was amazed at its physical beauty and its 
tremendous power. As I was standing near 
the statue of David Livingstone who dis- 
covered the falls and named them, I turned to 
look up into that strong, pioneer face and 
I seemed to see there a mighty spirit more 
beautiful and more powerful than the Falls 
—a saintly man who by God’s grace had 
opened a dark continent to the gospel. 

I have faith in the future of South Africa. 
She is struggling valiantly with her many 
pressing problems and needs all the help we 
can give her. I commend both to that country 
and to ours, Livingstone’s motto, which he 
followed all his life: ‘‘ Have faith in God and 
work hard’’. 


The picturesque setting of Capetown, South Africa 
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Lives Transformed by the Love of Christ 


First impressions of Japan by a new missionary who arrived 





in Tokyo and began his service less than six months ago 


By RAYMOND JENNINGS 


aE have been in Japan less than six 
mmonths. They tell us that if one 
MV/S8S wishes to write a book about Japan 
it should be written within the first year here 
or it will not be written. The reason is 
simple. During the first year one quickly 
comes to understand everything about 
Japan. After that ene is never sure of any- 
thing. This being the case, I want to record 
my early impressions of this land of cherry 
blossoms and our adopted home. 

Our ship, the S.S. President Wilson, 
docked at Yokohama at 8 A.M. on Wednes- 
day, March 8 as scheduled. It is wonderful 
that such a huge ship can be brought such 
a great distance across a roadless sea and 
meet a schedule almost to the minute. We 
were met by our Baptist missionaries of the 
Tokyo-Yokohama area, Bill and Barbara 
Fridell, Dr. William Axling, Bill and Nadine 
Hinchman, John and Marguerite Nicholson, 
Willard Topping and Beulah McCoy. Each 
had a warm word of welcome. Dr. Axling 
had sent a radiogram the previous Sunday: 
‘‘Abundant welcome awaits you.’’ Those 
who met us proved the sincerity of his words. 

We cleared our hand baggage through cus- 
toms quite easily but in clearing our heavy 
baggage we found evidence of the changes 
that are taking place in all areas of Japanese 
life. Our baggage was inspected by a woman 
customs inspector and she was assisted by 
a man! 

We spent our first week in the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Axling in Tokyo. They are well 
past the retiring age but like many other 
missionaries in Japan they have been filling 
a real gap until younger recruits can arrive 
and prepare themselves. Even though Dr. 
Axling is retiring, he is remaining in Japan 
to do evangelistic work for the United 
Chirch of Christ in Japan of which.our work 
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is a part. Warned that his health may break, 
his response is: ‘‘What of it—some people 
must give themselves for Japan in this 
hour.’’ God is greatly blessing his ministry 
and he seldom preaches without decisions 
being made for Christ. 

On our mission staff of 27 there are seven 
near or past retiring age who remain only 
because of the urgency of the situation. Ten 
of the 27 have been here less than two years. 
Six are China missionaries here temporarily. 
This means that within a few years the 
burden of the work here must necessarily 
fall on very young and_ inexperienced 
shoulders. 

The real hope is in the ability and vitality 
of Japanese Christians. The churches suf- 
fered heavily during the war. Some 400 
church buildings of all denominations were 
destroyed, but today they are rebuilding. Al- 
ready 88 have been rebuilt by the United 
Church of Christ which is known as Kyodan. 
This is a great venture in Christian unity 
undertaken by the Japanese Christians. It 
has a history of almost 25 years but it was 
actually formed under military pressure dur- 
ing the war. All Protestant Christians were 
forced into it by the Government. Today, 
with the ‘‘force’’ removed, the vast majority 
of Christians have voluntarily remained 
within the Kyodan. The leadership of the 
Kyodan is now facing a real crisis, whether 
it shall make the Kyodan a super-denomina- 
tion or rather a closely-knit federation. If 
it is decided to make it the former, the in- 
dications are that our Baptist churches will 
separate themselves. Churches affiliated with 
the Southern Baptist Convention withdrew 
immediately after the war but our churches 
decided to remain in and to endeavor to bring 
the Baptist witness of the free church from 
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within rather than from without. Presby- 
terians are in a similar position. Churches 
associated with Southern Presbyterian mis- 
sion work have withdrawn, but churches 
affiliated with Northern Presbyterian mission 
work are still cooperating. 

I preached my first sermon in Japan at the 
Fukagawa, Kyokai (literally Deep River 
Church). What a wonderful name for a 
group of Baptists! This church is in what 
was an industrial area of Tokyo. The whole 
area was leveled by our bombers and the 
church was included. Now the church meets 
regularly in the home of one of its deacons, 
Mr. Akiba. The night I was there almost 30 
persons had crowded into the largest room 
in the house, not over 8 x 10 ft. in size. | 
spoke in English and Mr. Akiba interpreted. 
Afterward we observed the Lord’s Supper. 
I can not recall when it has had more signifi- 
eance for me. As in the New Testament 
churches, ‘‘breaking bread from house to 
house — with gladness and singleness of 
heart’’, we partook in simple fashion of sim- 
ple symbols, the bread and wine, His body, 
His blood, broken and shed for all the world! 
The Japanese Christians are taking this 
message to their fellows and God is ‘‘add- 
ing’’ to them daily. 

Even in such an impressive and worship- 
ful setting I had to find some humor. Placed 
near the center of the room was a ‘‘kotatsu’’. 
A ‘‘kotatsu’’ is a charcoal brazier with a 
‘‘futon’’ (extra heavy quilt) thrown over it 
for the benefit of the ‘‘foreigners’’ who are 
not used to sitting in their stocking feet on 
floors in an unheated house. We put our feet 
under the ‘‘futon’’ to keep them warm while 
the Japanese sat on their feet. This ‘‘ko- 
tatsu’’ promptly became ‘‘toehotsu’’ for me, 
and the Japanese language gained a new 
word. The Japanese enjoy any play on words 
a great deal. 

On the following Sunday I visited the 
Matsuza Kyokai Church which is about two 
city blocks from our house. Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa is pastor of this church. (He has 
recently been in America on a preaching 
tour.—eEp.) Have you ever stood on a cold 
wooden floor in your stocking feet in an un- 
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heated church and watched your breath form 
the notes as you tried to sing the hymns? 
Well, that is just what I did. And when I 
was introduced, my teeth were chattering so 
I could hardly speak. 

I have started an English Bible class for 
this church. The class meets every Sunday 
morning, prior to church services. Until I 
learn more of the language I will need to be 
content with this kind of service. Such a class 
will have a double function. It will be an op- 
portunity for me to teach the Bible, and it 
will be an opportunity for Japanese young 
people to hear and try to use English. Most 
of them can read English, but like American 
high school students who study French and 
German, they do not speak it fluently. 

I attended this church Easter - Sunday 
morning and I thought I was back in Amer- 
ica! Kaster must be the same everywhere. 
The church was crowded. Their service was 
two hours and 15 minutes in length and in- 
cluded baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The 
choir sang the Halleluia Chorus from ‘‘The 
Messiah’’ and in perfect English! 

Sunday school is an interesting hour. The 
children leave their shoes on the stone steps 
outside. The wide variety of styles in foot- 
wear is also an indication of the changes 
taking place in Japan. Wooden shoes, canvas 
shoes, western style shoes—all are left in a 
mad scramble. During the Sunday school 
hour a girl arranges the shoes in neat rows. 
Afterward the teacher stands at the door and 
allows the children to come out—6 or 8 at a 
time to climb over the shoes until their feet 
find their own. 

Many stories have been told us about the 
fidelity of the Japanese Christians. We were 
introduced to a layman from the church in 
Mito, north of Tokyo. The church was de- 
stroyed but because of the determination of 
this layman a new building has been erected. 
He sold a plot of ground that had been in 
his family for generations. Such property is 
held very sacred by the Japanese. And he 
gave the money for the initial fund with 
which the church was rebuilt. 

The help that American Christians are 
giving is greatly appreciated. I had the privi- 
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lege of delivering 365 pounds of clothing to 
the Misakicho church from the First Baptist 
Church of Berkeley, California. I was at our 
Headquarters when the head of the Japanese 
Baptist Orphanage was being given toys and 
clothing from White Cross supplies. He 
showed me photographs of his ‘‘orphanage’’ 
and its children—a very modest ‘‘house”’ 
and about 25 parentless children. Folks at 
home will never fully understand how these 
gifts carry a message of love. 

We moved into our ‘‘home”’ a week after 
our arrival. It is partially furnished and is a 
large house and very difficult to heat. Before 
long another couple will be sharing it with 
us. We find that we can buy almost anything 
in the line of furniture that we need—in- 
eluding electric iceboxes and washing ma- 
chines, either imported or Japanese made. The 
Japanese make beautiful furniture and we 
are planning to gradually furnish our house 
with it. Ample food supplies are also avail- 
able both in the foreign stores and on the 
Japanese market. Much of it is quite expen- 
sive especially in the foreign stores. Japan 
is still a long way from complete recovery 
but everyone speaks of the tremendous 
changes within the last year. 

We are about nine miles from the center 
of Tokyo and eight miles from any of our 
other missionaries. You would not appreci- 
ate this if you could know how Tokyo spreads 
and spreads and how its streets twist and 
turn. Except at such times as we are able to 
borrow the Mission’s Jeep, our transporta- 
tion is by ‘‘den-sha’’—or electric train, not 
unlike the New York and the Chicago 
‘*Bl’s’’, but definitely more crowded. In his 
‘*State of the Japanese Nation’’ address at 
our mission conference, Dr. Axling said, 
‘*Transportation has improved in the past 
year. Fewer broken ribs are being reported’’. 
He was not joking! Here in Tokyo everybody 
is dependent on train or bicycle. It is amaz- 
ing what they can carry on a bicycle. For ex- 
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ample, our entire baggage (about 1200 
pounds, was transported from the pier in two 
bicycle loads! 

The day after arrival I visited a barber 
shop with Bill Hinchman. We fell into con- 
versation with the two barbers and dis- 
covered that one was a university graduate 
in economics. His explanation for working as 
a barber was simple but to the point. ‘‘My 
country’’, he said, ‘‘is very poor’’. The two 
barbers were both interested when they dis- 
covered that Bill and I were missionaries. 
Bill told them of a Bible class he was teach- 
ing at a downtown church on Tuesday eve- 
ning. The following week both barbers were 
there! They have been there every week and 
have come to talk with Bill further about 
Christianity. I have only been here six 
months but over and over again I have seen 
this eagerness to learn about Christ. I feel 
as if millions were just waiting to be told, 
and we cannot tell them fast enough! 

Our first month here was a dreary month 
as far as weather was concerned. We did not 
see Mt. Fuji for almost a week because of 
clouds. Our first impressions of Tokyo were 
of a dirty, dreary city. But when the cherry 
blossoms came into full bloom, these tiny and 
beautiful harbingers of spring gave the city 
a completely different appearance. They 
were everywhere—even growing in the midst 
of the war’s still uncleared rubble. 

So it is with Japan. Christ can, and is, 
giving it new life. The beauty of lives trans- 
formed by the love of Christ is like the 
beauty of a blossoming cherry tree springing 
out of an old foundation. If we can but plant 
the seed of the gospel in enough lives we 
shall see it come to full fruition. We are 
glad that we are here to have a share in this 
challenging task, but it is the task of Chris- 
tians everywhere. Continue to offer your 
prayers, your support, and your concern for 
Japan. Together we can win Japan for 


Christ. 
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A Baptist Pilgrimage Through Maine 


A fascinating study of the northeastern corner of the United States 
where the famous Aroostook County potato is grown, where 2465 
lakes and 2400 miles of coast line annually attract thousands of vaca- 
tion seekers, and where the Baptists of Maine for 250 years have made 
a significant contribution to the progress of American Christianity 


By ELMER N. BENTLEY 


Believe it or not, Maine has a coastline more than 2400 miles long 


HOR 130 years the residents of Maine 
# have lived under the courageous slo- 
gan in its brief state motto, DIRIGO, 
which means, ‘‘I lead.’’ There is a ready asso- 
ciation between this and the familiar political 
slogan, ‘‘As goes Maine, so goes the nation. 
A leader in many significant ways, Maine is 
the northeastern cornerpost of American 
democracy, a bulwark of traditional American 
freedoms, and a stronghold of Baptist in- 
terest. Even its geographical position is stra- 
tegic. Thrusting itself out boldly into the 
northeastern headlands of North America, it 
makes friendly contact with our neighbor 
Canada, and a welcoming gesture toward the 
freedom-loving people of the old world. 
Nearly as large as the other five New Eng- 
land states combined, Maine has a tidal coast- 
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line of over 2400 miles. It is 320 miles long and 
210 miles wide at its widest part. In this area 
of 33,040 square miles live less than 1,000,000 
people, an average of 26 persons per square 
mile. The population is concentrated in the 
southern and eastern parts of the state, since 
much of the northern section is virgin forest. 
More than 84% of the state is forest land. The 
beautiful coastline and the 2465 lakes make 
Maine a mecca for tourists and vacationists. 

In this easternmost area of the United 
States the Baptists have been making history 
for 268 years. In 1682 William Screven, a 
member of the First Baptist Church in Bos- 
ton, began spiritual leadership in the area 
now known as Kittery, Maine. No church was 
formerly organized but considerable interest 
developed. The First Baptist Church in Maine 
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was organized at North Berwick in 1768 under 
the leadership of Hezekiah Smith, another 
Massachusetts Baptist. This church is still ac- 
tive and in close fellowship with its present 
333 offspring. A fascinating history has fol- 
lowed the founding of this first Baptist 
church. The people were devout and aggres- 
sive in sharing the gospel. In the early days 
organization was meager, church buildings 
were of crude construction, and customs were 
very strange. There is one church record that 
reveals an amusing regulation. Under the date 
of December 5, 1772 there is this entry. 
Church met and voted, first, that it shall be esteemed 
a matter of offense for a brother to wear more 
buttons on his clothes than are needed or convenient 
for the body ; second, to wear a silken ribbon on his 
hair. Also for a sister to wear ruffles, and bow 
ribbons, or to wear laces on her clothes. 


This was apparently difficult of fulfillment for 
under date of March 1, 1773 the record reads, 


Voted that sisters may wear the laces that are now 
on their clothes. 

By 1784 there was an Association of Baptist 
Churches, in 1804 a State Missionary Society, 
and in 1824 the State Convention was incor- 
porated. In the 125 years since then Baptists 
have continued to grow in interest and in- 
fluence until now they constitute the largest 
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Protestant denomination in the state. One in 
every 23 persons in Maine is a member of an 
American Baptist Convention Church. 

In an area as large as Maine, with relatively 
small population, most communities are small, 
scattered, and the churches rural in character. 
There are only 21 cities in the state, 422 towns, 
while the rest of the area is divided up into 
numerous plantations and unorganized town- 
ships. This presents a missionary challenge 
of large proportions and Baptists have been 
vigorous and aggressive in meeting it. A large 
proportion of the State Convention budget is 
allocated for aid to small churches. Many 
churches are yoked together in two and threes 
with one pastor serving each unit. In two 
areas of the state Larger Parishes have been 
formed. The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society codperates in this type of work. The 
Danforth Parish in Aroostook County is com- 
posed of eight churches and is served by two 
parish ministers. Waldo Larger Parish is 
located in south-central Maine, serving 10 
rural fields with a staff augmented in the sum- 
mer months by students. 

Many of the urban church leaders of New 
England had their early training and relig- 
ious experiences in the rural churches of 
Maine. These fields continue to pour vigorous 
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Three of the eight Baptist churches in the Danforth Parish in Aroostook County, at Danforth, Waynesville, and 


W ytopitlock. Eight churches are served by two pastors 
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and vital life into the blood stream of our de- 
nomination. Out of the past comes the voice 
of George Dana Boardman, whose brief but 
effective labors in Burma are associated in 
missionary annals with Adoniram Judson and 
the earliest world outreach of American Bap- 
tists. Through the years others have followed 
this great pioneer from the State of Maine out 
into nearby and distant places to share the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. When the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society was organized 
the first missionary appointment was given to 
Rev. Thomas W. Merrill a native of Sedg- 
wick, Maine. His field of service was the area 
of Michigan, then a territory. But not all the 
voices are out of the past. Today there are 
noble servants whose voices are audible and 
their influence contemporary. Miss Ellen 
Peterson and Miss Abbie Sanderson have 
carried the Word to China and worthily repre- 
sented their home state. Eleanor Dow is a 
Missionary in Cuba. Currently Dr. Stanley 
I. Stuber is making a significant contribution 
to our cooperative interdenominational en- 
deavors. He too had his start in one of 
Maine’s small communities. Still other voices 
are to be heard in classrooms, legislative halls 
and various professions, testifying to the 
values of their Maine Baptist background. 






























The Freedom Farm for Displaced Persons, at 
Kennebunkport 





Much Baptist interest centers in one de- 
lightful spot, Freedom Farm at Kennebunk- 
port. Here significant history is being written. 
In 1948 Mr. Ethar Milliken of that community 
felt that God wanted him to give a 150-acre 
farm to some charitable organization that 
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would make of it a haven of refuge for 
harassed and homeless people of Europe. In 
response to his generous offer, the Maine 
Convention became the organization to own 
the property and carry out the wishes of the 
donor. Since that time Displaced Persons 
from Esthonia, Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine, 
and other parts of central Europe have been 
brought there, housed, fed, properly clothed, 
and given opportunity for employment and 
independence. 

























. «on 
The Parna Family who came from Estonia, the first 
Displaced Persons family to live on Freedom Farm 

The farm is serving a most worthy purpose 
—an outreach, in the name of Christ, meeting 
a great human need. The project has fired the 
imagination of Maine Baptist and captured 
the attention of friends far and wide. Baptist 
Youth Fellowship groups all over the state, 
rallied and obtained funds sufficient to pur- 
chase two cows and a fine pair of horses. They 
even bought harnesses so that the horses 
could be put right to work. Laymens groups 
contributed funds for the purchase of heavy 
winter clothing for the men on the Farm. The 
Women’s Missionary organization made sure 
that the women and children on Freedom 
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Farm had proper clothing too. And from 
Kittery to Caribou, churches gathered food, 
home furnishings, farm equipment, and 
money to insure the success of this venture. 
Last Christmas was a delightful occasion for 
these ‘‘budding’’ Americans. Three families 
then on the farm were given an abundance of 
practical gifts. Each family had a Christmas 
tree, taken right from the farm woodland, and 
trimmed according to the tastes and customs 
of the country each represented. Joy and 
gladness prevailed—for the first time in sev- 
eral years for these people. 

As soon as convenient, these Displaced Per- 
sons are moved from the farm to places of 
permanent housing and employment. Maine 
Baptists have given them a start and they are 
soon on their way to becoming American 
citizens, exerting a Christian influence in 
many communities as evidence of their grati- 
tude to God and to the land of opportunity! 

There is another spot in Maine, ‘‘ between 
the pines and the seashore,’’ dear to the hearts 
of Baptists for several generations. Ocean 
Park is a community of considerable size, es- 
pecially in the summer months, yet for many 
thousands Ocean Park means simply the Bap- 
tist Conference Ground. Here Baptists gather 
from all over New England. The Royal Am- 
bassador Camp, the New England Baptist 
Conference School of Methods, Camp Ataloa, 
the Ocean Park Association Chautauqua, all 
are here where people have found God and 
have received guidance for Christian living. 

North and east are the college towns of 
Lewiston and Waterville, where good-size 
Baptist churches minister to the students of 
Bates College and Colby College. Born 
through Baptist interest and developed 
measurably by Baptist resources, these col- 
leges enroll hundreds of students. With more 
direct denominational connections are the 
fine secondary schools: Coburn at Waterville; 
Higgins Classical at Charleston; Hebron 
Academy at Hebron; and Ricker Institute at 
Houlton. While associations between schools 
of higher learning and the denomination have 
weakened, and in some instances have nearly 
disappeared, the fact remains that there is a 
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significant Baptist heritage and commendable 
interest in training youth for life’s tasks. 

The coastal regions of Maine Kittery to 
Eastport have fascinated visitors for years. 
Eastport is the easternmost city in the United 
States! Dotting peninsulas and headlands are 
Baptist churches, many of them with seafar- 
ing members and some of them containing 
records and relics of significant experiences 
of a glorious past when ships from Maine 
sailed to the great ports of the world. There 
are islands too—large and small. Baptist work 
is there also. On North Haven Island and on 
Isleboro are churches rich in tradition and yet 
vital in influence to this very day. Among the 
smaller islands the Maine Seacoast Mission 
takes the gospel message. The gospel ship, 
‘*Sunbeam,’’ visits hamlets and lighthouses, 
people in distress, and schools, with resources 
to meet a great variety of needs. This is an 
interdenominational work in which Baptists 
are much interested. 

Who has not heard of Maine potatoes? For 
years Aroostook County, Maine has supplied 
America’s dinner table with a large propor- 
tion of its potato needs. Perhaps not so well 
known is the spiritual strength of this section 
of the country. Baptists abound in Aroostoock 
County. It was in this area that a Baptist po- 
tato-grower brought out the suggestion: 
‘One barrel out of every hundred for the 
World Mission Crusade.’’ This _ slogan 
brought the price of many barrels of potatoes 
into the funds of that great Crusade. 

To give adequate service to the more than 
300 churches, the Maine Baptist Convention 
maintains a staff of five men and two office 
secretaries. Two men are district secretaries, 
living in the areas they serve. This enables 
ready contact with the pastors seeking their 
counsel, and churches that wish their services. 

Se we might go on in our little pilgrimage. 
Baptists here in this northeastern corner of 
the United States will continue to ‘‘grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ They link hand and 
heart with fellow Christians everywhere and 
pledge support to the greatest cause in all 
the world. 
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This Crowded Neighborhood 
in Search of Harmony 


This month brings an important and significant anniversary in 
humanity’s long and painful quest for a just and an enduring 
peace. The 24th day of October is now an international holiday 
and will be observed all over the world as United Nations Day 


By MABEL B. MARTIN 


RODAY’S world is a ‘‘small, some- 
what crowded neighborhood of in- 
mescapable interdependence but poten- 
tial abundance,’’ said Professor Kirtley F. 
Mather, of Harvard University, at the Bos- 
ton dinner sponsored by the Council on 
Christian Social Progress during the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention. What is today’s best 
hope for peace in this kind of a world? How 
may we live at peace in a crowded neighbor- 
hood which has potential abundance only 
through interdependence? 

Peace has been defined as ‘‘harmony be- 
tween nations’’. We must seek the kind of 
peace which is more than just the absence of 
conflict. Harmony implies adaptation of parts 
to each other, a combination of tones in a 
chord, not confinement to one note, or a sin- 
gle melody. Each of the nations of the world 
must make its adaptation to the others if the 
chords are to be harmonious and the quest 
for peace successful. 

The goal should be peace with justice. We 
cannot hope to maintain peace in the United 
States between labor and management, or 
between races, if there is injustice on either 
side. So true and lasting international peace 
can be built only on justice. A peace without 
justice is not peace, for there is no harmony 
where justice is absent. Each nation, each 
person must therefore dethrone the despot of 
injustice within if peace is to reign supreme. 
This is quite a task. No wonder we have 
failed to reach our goal. While we are work- 
ing at that, there are things we can and must 
do to make a stable international peace not 
merely a shining hope but a glorious reality. 
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Five years ago this month 51 nations of 
the world chose to join in an endeavor ‘‘to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war.’’ Now 59 nations have pledged their 
allegiance to this United Nations to do away 
with war, and to ‘‘reaffirm their faith in fun- 
damental human rights, to establish condi- 
tions under which international law can be 
maintained, and to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger free- 
dom.’’ ‘‘We the peoples of the United Na- 
tions,— determined.’’ Thus the peoples of the 
world have given united utterance to their 
determination to attain peace. But are we de- 
termined enough, united enough, to pay the 
price of peace in this ‘‘small, somewhat 
crowded neighborhood’’ which is today’s 
world? The preamble to the United Nations 
Charter indicates that the quest for peace is 
a common denominator of all peoples, inter- 
nationalized under the United Nations. Are 
we ready to implement that implied loyalty 
to an international citizenship? 

Now that we have some machinery for 
world peace are we making full use of it? 
Some will ask if the machinery is adequate. 
While the machinery can be improved upon, 
many of us believe that constant, proper, and 
full use of the existing machinery is the best 
procedure for the present. It was the best 
machinery we could develop five years ago 
for us to expend our energy. Now in the face 
of serious conflicts between member nations 
in making radical changes in the machinery, 
or in installing new machinery which would 
result in the exclusion of some members of 
the United Nations, seems unsound. There is 
a vast difference between voluntary with- 
drawal from sessions of the United Nations 
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because of disagreement over some issue, and 
re-writing the charter to exclude one or a 
group of nations. The consequences of these 
two differing actions are poles apart. The 
fact that more than 50 nations voiced ap- 
proval of the resolutions of the Security 


Council regarding Korea indicates the 


power of moral persuasion. 

The work of the Economic and Social 
Council, particularly in respect to the Inter- 
national Declaration of Human Rights and 
it’s companion, the Convention on Human 
Rights, the Convention on Genocide, the ser- 
vices of the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Refugee Organization, and the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
the programs of UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific Cultural Organiza- 
tion) and of Technical Assistance to Under- 
developed Areas—all are important parts of 
the United Nations machinery for peace. 
Christians should know about them and their 
valuable contributions as allies of their mis- 
sionaries across the earth. 

The formation and development of the 
Trusteeship Council is one of the fascinating 
stories of which Christians, as missionary- 
minded people, should be particularly aware. 
The seeds of peace and justice lie in this 
Council. 

As early as 1885, a conference was called 
for the purpose of discussing the welfare of 
the people in certain non-selfgoverning terri- 
tories. But not until 1920, at the end of the 
First World War did the system of man- 
dated territories come into existence under 
the League of Nations. Then 16 territories 
were placed under the administrative au- 
thority of seven nations who were required 
to make annual reports to the League. Unfor- 
tunately the League had no authority to 
check up in any way, nor did the territories 
themselves have access to the League. 

In May, 1945, when the United Nations 
Charter was signed by 51 nations, Chapters 
11, 12, 13 stated the principles and obligations 
of the Mandatory Powers, and established 
the International Trusteeship System. Here 
for the first time in history the conscience of 
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the world voiced its conviction that 200 mil- 
lion people in non-self-governing territories 
had a right to be heard, and that administer- 
ing authorities must be responsible to the 
world for their charges. The Trusteeship 
Council has 12 members: those Members of 
the United Nations that administer terri- 
tories, plus such permanent Members of the 
Security Council as do not administer terri- 
tories, plus enough other Members (elected 
by the General Assembly for a three-year 
term) to make an equal division between 
countries which administer trust territories 
and those which do not. 

The members of the United Nations have 
accepted as a sacred trust the ‘‘obligation to 
promote the well-being and advancement of 
dependent peoples and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government.’’ Even 
the nations administering colonies and other 
types of dependencies have undertaken to 
transmit regularly to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations information on the 
economic, social and educational conditions 
in these colonies. Another type of territory is 
that placed under the direct supervision of 
the United Nations. If the holy places in 
Palestine are internationalized as is pro- 
posed, that will be an example of this type. 
Some people urged that strategic Polar re- 
gions be placed also directly under United 
Nations supervision. 

The Trusteeship Council sends out forms 
with some 250 questions to be filled in by the 
administering authority, and provides also 
for periodic visits to the territory by a 
United Nations commission. The Council then 
hears the reports of the authority and of its 
own commission, examines any petitions from 
the people of the territory, asks questions, 
and makes recommendations, so that the final 
goal of self-government may eventually be 
achieved. 

On the whole the administering nations 
have been cooperative, the gravest trouble, 
however has been with the Union of South 
Africa and its mandate over South West 
Africa, held under the old League of Nations. 
It is the only mandate not now free or under 
the Trusteeship Council. The Union of South 
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Africa has been requested on several occa- 
sions to comply with the Council’s expressed 
desire to place South West Africa under the 
trusteeship system. When the Union of South 
Africa refused, the Council asked for a rul- 
ing from the International Court of Justice. 
Recently the Court decided that while the 
Union of South Africa was not legally bound 
to place the territory under the Trusteeship 
Council, that it could not modify the inter- 
national status of the territory without the 
consent of the United Nations. 

The spirit of self-determination is on the 
march. The Trusteeship Council has supplied 
seven-league boots to the marchers. Peace 
with justice is gaining ground. Christians the 
world around will want to watch with interest 
and prayer the actions of this Council. 

Of course, the world’s best hope for peace 
lies ultimately in the active acceptance by the 
world’s people of the spirit and teachings of 
Christ. Missionaries, pastors, teachers, in 
fact all true Christians are at work spreading 
the good news of ‘‘peace on earth, good will 
to men.’’ Yet it takes machinery as well as 
faith and personnel to reach the world’s peo- 
ple with the Christian message. We have to 
study, to believe and to work at it. We have 





learned to be patient, to await results through 
long years of discouraging returns, to pray, 
and to believe that it is worth great sacrifice 
to labor on. 

The United Nations has a message which 
deserves wide hearing and acceptance. It rep- 
resents a technique whereby the nations of 
the world, ‘‘a small, somewhat crowded 
neighborhood’’, may learn to dwell together 
in unity. The machinery needs the practiced, 
seasoned faith and knowledge of Christians. 
It is still new, only five years old. It was as- 
sembled by technicians who speak different 
languages and have different ideas of how 
men should live in relationship to one an- 
other. Not all of it has even been put to use 
as yet. Some member nations often by-pass 
it in their effort to be independent in an 
‘‘inescapably interdependent world.’’ Yet a 
great group of people look with confidence 
to this machinery. Moreover, the peoples of 
underdeveloped areas where missionaries 
have invested their lives, are calling to us to 
join our hands and our prayers around the 
world in our mutual quest for peace. They 
are trusting us to put life and energy and 
high purpose into the United Nations as To- 
day’s Best Hope For Peace. 


++tetete te + 


World Comunmion Sunday 


Sunday, October 1, 1950 


World Communion Sunday Prayer 


TERNAL God, our Father, Thou has made of 

one blood all nations of men to dwell upon the 

face of the earth. In humility and penitence we con- 
fess that we, thy children, have strayed into mani- 
fold divisions of hatred and indifference. We are set 
one against the other, nation against nation, people 
against people, race against race, class against class. 
We beseech thee to visit us in our divisions lest in 
conflict with one another we destroy what thou hast 
made in those with whom we differ. On this World 
Communion Sunday we would be reminded anew 
that people of every race and nation are gathered 
about the table of our Lord, joined with us, and 
sharing with us in the gracious benefits of thy re- 
demptive love. Forgive our sins as we wait in faith 
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for thy pardoning grace. Grant unto us an enlarged 
sense of that unity in Christ that binds us all to- 
gether. Strengthen our fellowship. Awaken in us 
greater loyalty and devotion to his cause. Pour out 
thy spirit upon us so that to all of us may come this 
day new visions, new life, new companionship with 
Christ who is the living head of the Church. In lands 
where his church today faces trial and tribulation, 
give its members courage and hope. Hasten the com- 
ing of peace to this torn and embittered world. Send 
us out and through us send out others to work for 
the extension of thy Kingdom across the earth. Open 
our minds that we may think thy thoughts; open 
our hearts that we may reflect thy love for all man- 
kind; open our eyes that we may see the task that 
needs to be done. Here and now may we feel the 
presence of Christ. In his name we pray. AMEN. 
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World Communion Sunday Scripture 
By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another.—John 13: 35 
This do in remembrance of me.—I Corinthians 
11: 24 
+ 
World Communion Sunday Thoughts 
Worip CoMMUNION SUNDAY witnesses in a broken 
world to an unbroken universal Christian fellow- 
ship.—From The Federal Council Bulletin. 
+ 
AT THE First LorD’s SupPER our Master prayed 
for us today that we might all be one in spirit and 
in purpose as Christ and the Father were one. So 
today there is a greater unity among Christians than 
among any other people. Christian hearts beat as 
one, in America and in Japan, in China and in 
Africa, in the Fiji Islands and in Germany. Chris- 
tian love overleaps the boundaries of land and race 
and language.—From The Calendar of the Central 
Methodist Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 
+ 
Woritp ComMMUNION SuNpay testifies to the cen- 
tral fact of our Christian faith, the atoning death 
of Jesus Christ for the salvation of the world. The 
cross proclaims God’s redeeming love through which 
all men are offered the forgiveness of their sins and 
the assurance of God’s transforming grace.—From 
The Calendar of the Baptist Church of the Re- 
deemer, Yonkers, N. Y. 


THIS TORN AND BATTERED WORLD, filled with hate 
and bitterness, struggling slowly and painfully to 
regain economic sanity, political stability, and inter- 
national understanding, needs more than anything 
else a renewal by Christians everywhere of their 
consecration to Jesus Christ. World Communion 
Sunday offers such an opportunity. Only in the uni- 
fying spirit of Him who died to make brothers of us 
all, is there any hope for our world—From The 
United Church Observer, Toronto, Canada. 


+ 
His gospel sounds in every wind that sings, 
His footprints linger where He never trod, 
Because He took life’s elemental things 
And held them up to God. 


So we recall Him: in a cattle stable, 
In fishermen’s boats, beside a leper’s bed: 
And how He sat one fateful night at table 
And blessed our daily bread. 
Wituiam Gay, in The Burma News 


+ 
There lies no magic in this bit of bread, 
No charm to save me in this sip of wine, 
No food ean nourish if the soul be dead, 
No lifeless heart respond to fire divine. 
Una W. HarsEn in Sacrament 


+ 
Tue Lorp’s Supper is observed at a table which 
is the Table of the Lord. Around it gather all Chris- 
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The Last Supper, from an old wood cut by an unknown German artist 
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tians as equals in need of forgiveness and spiritual 
renewal. No man presides at this table. Christ is the 
host and the bestower. The Lord’s Supper is the 
gospel in a symbolic act, a visible and tangible wit- 
ness to what Christ has done for us by his death and 
resurrection. Some dogmatic and arbitrary barriers 





to complete fellowship still exist in some denomina- 
tions and in some individual churches, but they are 
today weakly defended and they are gradually dis- 
appearing before the desire to restore the Lord’s 
Table as the universal symbol of fraternity and 
unity in Christ—From The Christian Evangelist. 


=PERSONALITIESs 


Ten Eventful Years 
At Morehouse College 


The current academic year at 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga., 
is the 11th year under the admin- 
istration of President Benjamin 
E. Mays who on July 1, 1950, 
completed 10 years as its distin- 
guished President. ‘‘These have 
been 10 exciting years,’’ he says 
in a special report to the trustees, 
faculty, students, alumni, and 
friends of this widely known col- 
lege for Negroes. They were ex- 
citing because they included the 
years of the war and also the dis- 
illusioning postwar period. 

Nevertheless the achievements 
have been remarkable. Student 
enrolment increased from 358 in 
1940 to 669 in 1950. Top postwar 
enrolment was 909 with maximum 
attendance of war veterans. Fac- 
ulty increased from 24 to 44 while 
salary scales were advanced from 
an average of $2,020 in 1949 to 





Benjamin Elijah Mays 
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$3,045 in 1950. Salaries of full 
professors are now $5,000 whereas 
they were only $4,000 in 1940. 
New equipment includes a new 
dining hall, five new dormitories, 
an infirmary with 31 beds and 
served by two nurses and a doc- 
tor, six duplex houses for faculty 
members, new laboratories and 
necessary equipment, and en- 
larged space for recreational ac- 
tivities. A new chemistry building 
is projected toward which $107,- 
000 of the required $300,000 is 
raised. Of special interest to Ne- 
gro Baptist churches is the strong 
theological course leading to the 
B.D. degree. 

Although his duties at More- 
house College are heavy and tax- 
ing, the brilliant President finds 
time to do much public service. 
He has been speaker or lecturer at 
60 different colleges and univer- 
sities, has done considerable writ- 
ing of books and magazine articles, 
has attended numerous world con- 
ferences, and is the only Negro on 
the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. 
Honorary degrees, D.D., Hum.D., 
Litt.D., LL.D., have been con- 
ferred on him by six colleges and 
universities while the Chicago 
University Divinity School se- 
lected him in 1949 as ‘‘The Alum- 
nus of the Year.’’ In looking 
ahead Dr. Mays pledges to the 
trustees, students, alumni, and 
friends, ‘‘the best I have in body, 
mind, soul, and integrity.’’ No- 
body ean give any institution more 
than that. 





Andover Newton Theological 
School Elects New President 


The Board of Trustees of the 
Andover Newton Theological 
School announces the election of 
Herbert Johannes Gezork, Ph.D., 
D.D., as President to sueceed Dr. 
Harold W. Tribble who resigned 
last spring. Formal induction cer- 
emonies will be held sometime this 
fall, as Dr. Gezork is now in Ger- 
many on his third special mission 
for the U. S. Government. He is 


Herbert Johannes Gezork 


making a study of the teaching of 
social ethics in the German uni- 
versities. In 1945 he was in Ger- 
many under assignment of the 
U. S. Army to study the effects 
of the war upon the civilian popu- 
lation. In 1946-1947 he spent 16 
months in Germany as Chief of 
the Protestant Affairs Section of 
the U. S. Military Government. 
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Dr. Gezork was born in Germany, 
is a graduate of the University of 
Berlin and of the Hamburg Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. He was 
General Secretary of the German 
Baptist Youth Movement until it 
was dissolved under the Hitler 
Government. Thereupon in 1936 
he came to the United States as a 
voluntary exile and became an 
American citizen. From 1926 to 
1930 he was an exchange student 
in the United States and during 
this period he earned his Ph.D. 
degree from the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville, Ky., his thesis being ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity and Communism.’’ Since 
1939 he has been Professor of 
Christian Sociology and World 
Relations at Andover Newton and 
lecturer on Social Ethics at Wel- 
lesley College. In 1941 Colby Col- 
lege honored him with the D.D. 
degree. Dr. Gezork is well known 
throughout the United States, has 
been on the program at numerous 
Baptist conventions, is a man of 
gracious spirit and is blessed with 
a dynamic, vigorous personality, 
and is a forceful and eloquent 
speaker. Mrs. Gezork is the former 
Ellen Markus and they have four 
children. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN BARGAINS? 


Do you know that for two weeks 
only, September 24 to October 8 
(MISSIONS MAGAZINE SUN- 
DAY) you have the privilege of sub- 
scribing to MISSIONS for two years 
and for three years at bargain sub- 
scription offers? For details about 
this offer read the special announce- 
ment on page 457 in this issue. 





@ Dr. Josern C. Rossins is re- 
ceiving congratulations on his 
marriage on July 29, 1950 to Miss 
Beatric—E C. CaMpBELL of New 
York City. Dr. Robbins was for 
two years (1942-1944) President 
of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, and prior to that was for 24 
years (1916-1940) Foreign Sec- 
retary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. He is at 
present interim pastor of the 
Richmond Hill Baptist Church, 
Long Island, N. Y. Miss Campbell 
has been a staff member of the 
International Missionary Council 
and prior to that a staff member 
of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. Ernest 
Churchill of Pearl River, N. Y., 


and Dr. John W. Decker, Secre- 
tary of the International Mission- 
ary Council and formerly a col- 
league of Dr. Robbins with the 
Foreign Mission Society. 


@ Miss Epna R. Howe, Treasurer 
of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society has 
fully recovered from the injuries 
she sustained in an automobile 
accident on the night of July 15th. 
She was able to attend the Mis- 
sions Conference at Green Lake, 
Wis., August 9-16, 1950. Un- 
fortunately her companion in the 
ear, Miss RutH MALDANADO, mis- 
sionary in Puerto Rico, was 
seriously injured, was confined to 
the hospital for more than two 
months, and is now making slow 
but sure recovery. Their car was 
involved in a head-on collision. 
Luckily it happened near Iarris- 
burg, Pa., so that an ambulance 
was immediately called and both 
women were taken to the Harris- 
burg Hospital where they received 
excellent care. The Baptists of 
Harrisburg, when they learned of 
the accident, did everything they 
could to make the sojourn of Miss 
Howe and Miss Maldanado as 
comfortable as possible. 





[THE MISSIONARY CHRONICLE 


From the Cradle to the Grave in Missionary Service 
NOTE—Limitations of space because of Boston Convention and Cleveland 
World Congress reports prevented publication of The Missionary Chronicle 
in the June and September issues. In this issue the record therefore goes back 
to the beginning of the current fiscal year, May 1, 1950.—kp. 


DEPARTURES 

Rev. and Mrs. Chester J. Jump 
to Belgium for study before re- 
turning to the Congo, May 10. 

Rev. and Mrs. Henry Erickson 
to the Belgian Congo August 11. 

Dr. Carol Jameson to South 
India, May 29. 


ARRIVALS 
Rev. and Mrs. William J. 
Longley May 1 from South India. 


BirTus 


To Rev. and Mrs. Carl M. 
Capen, Union Point, Ga. a daugh- 
ter Graal Covington on July 24. 

To Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Nicholson, Tokyo, Japan, a daugh- 
ter, Judith Floranne on May 19. 

To Philip Austin M.D. and Mrs. 
Philip Austin M.D. of Sona Bata, 
Belgian Congo, a daughter Mary 
Jean, on June 8. 
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Miss Pearl Fruehan May 7 from 
Burma. 

Miss Elizabeth Knabe May 23 
from East China. 

Beatrice A. Ericson May 23 
from South China. 

Rev. and Mrs. Carl Capen and 
3 children May 23 from South 
China. 

Rev.and Mrs. B. I. Anderson and 
2 children May 24 from Assam. 

DEATHS 

Sara Gowen (Bengal-Orissa 
1907-1936) at Boston, Mass. on 
June 20. 

R. B. Longwell (Assam 1906- 
1935) June 25, 1950, at Vineland, 
New Jersey. 
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A Prayer for United Nations Sunday 


LMIGHTY and eternal God, Father of all man- 
kind, who hast been our help in ages past, who 

art our hope for years to come; bless, we beseech 
Thee, the United Nations and all its works; inspire 
its leaders and those who represent its member 
nations with insight to understand, courage to face 
boldly, and patience to deal wisely with the disturb- 
ing problems of our world now in grave peril. De- 
liver the nations from false pride and selfrighteous- 
ness. Stir in the hearts of their leaders and peoples 
the will to cooperation in the United Nations so that, 
by Thy grace, the world may at last establish peace 
with justice. Guide each of us individually so that 
we may help build in our communities and through- 
out the world Thy eternal Kingdom of love and 
truth, of beauty and holiness, of righteousness and 


peace. Through Jesus Chrst, our Lord. AMEN. 


From A Program for United Nations Week by the Church Peace 
Union and the World Alliance for International Friendship 


The Pope is Greatly Pleased 
By What President Truman Said 


OR ten years, from Christmas Day in 1939 
until the resignation in January, 1950, of 

Mr. Myron C. Taylor as a personal ambas- 
sador to the Pope, the President of the United 
States violated the American constitutional 
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principle of the separation of church and 
state. President Roosevelt established such a 
union when he appointed Mr. Taylor and 
President Truman maintained such a union 
when he continued him in office. 

Now comes the deplorable news, as revealed 
in a recent press conference at the White 
House, that the appointment of a successor to 
Mr. Taylor is being considered. This time, to 
meet the Pope’s expressed wishes, it is inti- 
mated that he will be a fully accredited diplo- 
mat, his appointment to be confirmed by the 
Senate, and not a personal representative like 
Mr. Taylor during his ten years of service. 
When this news was cabled to Rome the 
Pope was greatly pleased. 

This should shock every American Protes- 
tant. Apparently Protestants have been too 
complacent, too indifferent, too careless, in- 
deed too much asleep over this issue. They 
have failed to register their convictions with 
the President and with the Secretary of State. 
But the Roman Catholic Hierarchy has not 
been asleep. This powerful organization has 
probably been busy night and day exerting 
pressure to bring about this appointment. 

It seems incredible that the President 
should now reinject this highly controversial, 
divisive, explosive issue into American life 
precisely at a time when national unity is of 
paramount urgency in view of the Korean 
disaster in which the American people were 
caught through previous stupid political and 
military leadership. If an ambassador to the 
Pope is now nominated for confirmation by 
the Senate, the results will be appalling. It will 
precipitate a ghastly religious controversy. It 
will foment and promote ill will between 
Catholics and Protestants. It will be inter- 
preted by Russia and propagandized every- 
where as a desperate effort to link the mate- 
rial power of the United States with the 
spiritual power and the ‘‘holy war’’ program 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It will be 
dangerous to public morale. It will divert 
attention from the international crisis with 
which all should be unitedly concerned. It will 
proclaim to all the world the manifest unfair- 
ness of the United States Government in 
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giving a preferential position, as im other 
lands, to the Roman Catholic Church, when 
there are 26,000,000 Catholics but more than 
45,000,000 Protestants in the United States. 
Because election day is just around the 
corner, announcement of such appointment 
will probably be withheld until after Novem- 
ber 7th. Meanwhile it behooves every Baptist 
who cherishes his heritage of religious free- 
dom and the separation of church and state, 
to make known to the President and to the 
Secretary of State in unmistakable terms that 
Baptists are unalterably opposed to any union 
of church and state, to any junction of White 
House and Vatican, and to any diplomatic re- 
lationship between President and Pope. 


A Challenge to Christian America 
From a Pakistan Mohammedan 


F the people of the United States really 

desire to bask in the sunshine of the good 
will and the good opinion of the people of 
Asia, it behooves them to reflect on what was 
said by the Prime Minister of Pakistan dur- 
ing his recent visit here. The new country 
known as Pakistan was once part of British 
India. It achieved political independence on 
August 15, 1947 and is now the 57th member 
state of the United Nations. As one of the 
half dozen largest countries on earth it con- 
sists of two zones with 1,000 miles of terri- 
tory known as India in between. In Pakistan 
live 80,000,000 people, predominantly Moham- 
medans, with a 13,000,000 Hindu minority 
and a small Christian constituency. From 
Pakistan on the invitation of President 
Harry S. Truman came its Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan on a mission of good will. 
As reported in The New York Times, he said, 


The people of Asia are under the impression that 
the United States is interested only in the possibil- 
ity of war with Soviet Russia and not in the peace 
of the world. (Italics by Missions.) The Far East 
believes that the United States is not doing all that 
should be done to secure peace. A world wide Amer- 
ican peace effort would require that the United 
States see that living conditions of the people of the 
Far East be lifted to higher levels. 


Thus spoke Mohammedan Pakistan to 
Christian America. These are momentous, 
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critical, meaningful words. They challenge 
the statesmanship of the American govern- 
ment; they appeal to the humanitarian im- 
pulse of the American people which has al- 
ways prompted them to help the destitute and 
the underprivileged ; they summon the Chris- 
tian churches to support in far more generous 
measure their world wide foreign mission 
service which seeks to bring to all mankind 
everywhere the gospel of Christ as the source 
of a more abundant life for all. 


To Expand Your World Horizon 
And to Sustain Your Christian Faith 
BOUT 400 Roman Catholic church papers 
circulate throughout the United States 
with more than 10,000,000 reported sub- 
seribers. Their influence and their propa- 
ganda power can easily be imagined from the 
following statement made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic Press Association in 
Rochester, N. Y., last May. ‘‘The purpose of 
the Catholic press is to give readers a knowl- 
edge of the day’s events in the light of Cath- 
olic doctrine.’’ At the press banquet a certain 
Senator, whose name need not be mentioned, 
was the chief speaker. His charges of com- 
munism in the Department of State and their 
refutation by a Senate investigating com- 
mittee, which was reported to have branded 
the charges as falsehoods and deceptions, 
need not be commented upon in MISSIONS. 
It is of interest, however, to record that this 
Senator is a devout Roman Catholic and that 
he is reported to have declared that he expects 
to be the first Roman Catholic President of the 
United States. If, as, and when the time 
..rrives for him to be a candidate for the presi- 
dency, the 400 Roman Catholic papers with 
their 10,000,000 circulation can be depended 
upon to do their duty. 

By way of pathetic contrast with such 
formidable support of Roman Catholic 
papers, MISSIONS admits almost infinites- 
simal circulation. What are 42,500 subscribers 
in comparison with 10,000,000? Here is a 
dramatic argument why you as a reader, sub- 
scriber, friend of MISSIONS ought to do 
something tangible to enlarge MISSIONS’ 
circulation. In one week’s time it could easily 
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be doubled if each subscriber by persuasion, 
or by gift, or otherwise, were to put one new 
subscriber on the list. 

Once again October is designated as Protes- 
tant Church Month in which Protestant 
church papers, whose total circulation is 
around 5,000,000 copies, endeavor to promote 
wider reading and circulation. Once again the 
second Sunday in October is designated as 
MISSIONS MAGAZINE SUNDAY, (See the 
special announcement on page 457) with the 
special offer of two-year and three-year sub- 
scriptions. Frankly MISSIONS acknowledges 
that it needs you and all its other subscribers 
to support it so that it can continue to serve 
American Baptists in interpreting the world 
mission of Christianity in this dreadful time 
of confusion, bewilderment, upheaval, and 
tragedy. Modestly MISSIONS claims that 
YOU need it in your own life to expand your 
world horizon, to sustain your Christian faith, 
and to give you a monthly incentive to main- 
tain your loyalty to Him who said, ‘‘Go ye 
into all the world.’’ 


The Unifying Universality 
of World Communion Sunday 

AST year’s World Communion Sunday 

was observed almost everywhere, even in 

churches behind ‘‘The Iron Curtain.’’ From 
such widely separated lands as Ireland and 
Palestine, New Zealand and Holland, India 
and Belgian Congo, and throughout the 
United States and Canada, came reports of its 
observance, its testimony to an unbroken uni- 
versal fellowship in a broken world, and its 
witness to the unity among Christians who 
acknowledge the same Lord and Master. 

The daily press is usually quick to sense 
dramatic news values. It is therefore astonish- 
ing that the press seldom uses its imagination 
when reporting World Communion Sunday. 
Here is a Sunday event of not more than one 
hour’s duration, simultaneous around the 
world with due allowance for hourly changes 
in time zones, in a setting of vast scope, and 
with many variations. Throughout the entire 
day there will not be a single hour when some- 
where some followers of Christ will not be 
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gathered around the Lord’s Table.. All the 
races of mankind will be represented. Most of 
the languages that men speak will be heard in 
the service. World Communion Sunday will be 
observed in magnificent cathedrals, simple 
(Continued on following page) 
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Mix1nc WHISKEY AND GASOLINE 


S reported in The New York Times under big 

headlines, HIGH CAR TOLL LAID TO DRUNKEN 
youTus, President L. E. Holland told the American 
Automobile Association at its annual meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, that ‘‘thousands of motor acci- 
dents are caused by drunken boys and girls!’’ What 
he said should cause grave concern. The fact that 
New York’s great newspaper featured his speech is 
significant. Most metropolitan newspapers depend 
on liquor advertising revenue and are reluctant to 
publicize anything detrimental to the liquor inter- 
ests. According to the A.iA. A. President, 

The practice of driving while intoxicated is increasing 
among youngsters. Many think it is a mark of distinction 
to carry bottles of booze. When they drink and drive 
they are turned into potential killers. 

The temptation to drink has become more widespread. 
There has been a great increase in roadside places where 
boys and girls can buy liquor. 

More than half the states now permit gasoline filling 
stations to sell whiskey. This practice is evil in its effects 
on adult drivers. It is appalling when the teen-age driv- 
ers are considered. This mixing of gasoline and whiskey 
must be stopped or else tomorrow’s accident records will 
mount to tolls undreamed of heretofore. 

By colossal advertising the liquor traffic tries to 
give respectability to its business. It is reassuring 
to have the President of the A. A. A. come out 
boldly and call its product by the obnoxious name 
of Booze. ‘‘Among the most important moves to 
eurb accidents,’’ he continued, ‘‘is to immediately 
enact legislation to eliminate sales of liquor at gaso- 
line stations.”’ 

When the American people were persuaded by 
the liquor industry to vote for the repeal of prohibi- 
tion they were never told that 18 years later their 
young people would be turned into ‘‘ potential kill- 
ers,’’ that accidents ‘‘would mount to tolls un- 
dreamed of,’’ and that the highways of America 
would be dotted with filling stations where gasoline 
would fill the car and booze fill the driver. 
————————————————————————— 
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meeting houses, unattractive chapels, and 
crude jungle prayer stations. Some will be 
equipped with hand carved pews, others with 
rough plank benches, still others with no seats 
at all. In some the service will be a sacrement, 
in others a simple ordinance. Communicants 
will kneel at an alter, or stand before a table, 
or sit in a pew, or squat on a floor. The service 
will range from stately liturgical ceremony 
and ritualistic formalism with choir chants 
and priestly intonation to the extreme New 
Testament simplicity of a humble meal in 
remembrance of Him in whose name his fol- 
lowers assemble. Regardless of variations in 
setting, of differences in interpretation, of al- 
most infinite ceremonial gradation from 
formalism to simplicity, everywhere the com- 
munion service has the same essential inner 
meaning. It is a reminder of an event on a hill- 
top outside Jerusalem in which the redeeming 
love of God was made known to sinful man. 

Regardless of our sectarian differences, our 
ecumenical affiliations, and our ecclesiastical 
isolationisms, on World Communion Sunday 
all are one! 


Editorial Comment 


* Two YEARS AGO A CELEBRATED THEOLOGICAL PRO- 
FEssor from a country behind ‘‘The Iron Curtain’”’ 
was making a lecture tour of the United States. 
Were this professor to desire to come again, his own 
government would not permit him to depart from 
his country and our government would not permit 
him to land in this country. During his travels 
in the United States he often noticed, as he walked 
through the trains, the familiar sign in the car 
vestibules, DINING CAR IN OPPOSITE DIRECTION. And it 
prompted a comment that the Christian church 


@ THE COMMUNISTS ARE AWAKENING THE MASSES, 
and make no mistake about it, the masses are listen- 
ing.— Witt L. CLAYTON 

ay 


@ ONCE AN AMERICAN was a man bound to his 
country and his fellow Americans by a common be- 


lief in something not yet realized which he loved. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Heard or Reported Here and There 





today faces a duty to proclaim that Jesus Christ 
is in the opposite direction from that in which the 
world is traveling. With its pagan standards, secu- 
laristic ideals, materialistic ambitions, uncivilized 
conduct, if our world is ever to find Christ’s way of 
life, it must look for Him in the opposite direction. 


* DuRING THE PAST YEAR THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
cHuURCcHEs has been subjected to three particularly 
violent attacks by some bitter critics. It has been 
accused of promoting organic church union. That 
charge is easily refuted. The World Council is 
neither a superchurch nor a Protestant heirarchy, 
but only ‘‘a fellowship of churches.’’ Some extreme 
fundamentalists accuse it of being modernistic. 
That charge is quickly dismissed by a glance at the 
charter. Membership in the World Council is re- 
stricted to such churches as ‘‘accept Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour.’’ Finally some critics who are 
determined to do it damage accuse the World 
Council of being communstie or of harboring com- 
munists in its personnel and on its Central Com- 
mittee. Tersely and vigorously its brilliant General 
Secretary W. A. Vissar t’Hooft disposed of that 
charge when he said to the Central Committee at its 
Toronto meeting: ‘‘ That charge is a downright lie!”’ 
That sounds like unmitigated finality. 


* AMID THE INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS of our time, 
bewilderment and fear at home, confusion and 
anxiety abroad, the ever increasing pagan tempo 
and secularistic quality of our civilization, it is 
well to pause now and then and reflect on a com- 
ment by Dr. George P. Howard. Suggesting as a 
motive for Christian missions this Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in South America said, ‘‘We face a hu- 
manity that is too precious to neglect; for the 
world’s ills we know a remedy too wonderful to 
withhold; we have an adventure too thrilling to 
miss; we have a Christ too glorious to hide.’’ 


Today an American is a man bound to his country 
and his fellow Americans by a common hatred of 
something that he fears—ARCHIBALD MacLEIsH 


Lbs 
@ RICH NATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS tend to side with 
the United States; poor nations and individuals 


tend to side with Russia.—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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World Politics and Roman Catholicism 


Editorial review of a disturbing and challenging new book* that 
merits serious reading by all Protestant Americans who are 
concerned over threats to religious freedom and worried over 
the propaganda for a third Ki'orld War against communism 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


N OST Americans, especially Baptists, think of 

Roman Catholicism, as one branch of Chris- 
tendom, one denomination out of many that com- 
prise the church universal, a religious faith and 
system of doctrine that is cherished by 27 million 
devout Roman Catholics in the United States and 
by more than 400 million throughout the world. 
Seldom do Baptists look upon the Roman Catholic 
Chureh as a gigantic, powerful, ecclesiastical sys- 
tem whose ultimate goals, according to Mr. Avro 
Manhattan in a remarkable book recently pub- 
lished, The Vatican in World Politics,* are three 
in number. They are clear, precise, easily under- 
standable by anyone who observes current events, 
namely, (1) the annihilation of communism and 
of Soviet Russia, (2) the spiritual conquest of the 
United States, and (3) the ultimate Catholization 
of the world. These goals do not seem fantastic. 
They are neither wild speculations nor morbid 
dreams. ‘‘They are indisputably and inextricably 
a part of contemporary history,’’ says the author 
of this amazing book of 444 solidly written pages. 
He affirms that the destiny of every American 
citizen has been and will continue to be profoundly 
affected by the political as well as religious activi- 
ties of this world institution which, although ad- 
mittedly a church, is also a mighty political power. 

This powerful system is under the direct, dicta- 
torial control of one man. Although the executive 
affairs of the Roman Catholic Church are man- 
aged by three divisions, its Department of State, 
its College of Cardinals, and a group of Boards 
known as ‘‘ Congregations,’’ all are unconditionally 
subordinated to and dependent upon the absolute 
will of the Pope. On him revolves the Church as 
a religious institution or a political power. Con- 
cerning the Pope the author writes, 

He is the absolute head in religious, moral, ethical, 
administrative, ciplomatie, and political matters; he is 
the only source of power; his decisions must be carried 
out, for in the Church and the Vatican his will is Law; 

* Tue VATICAN AND WORLD Pouitics, by Avro Manhattan, 


ne by Gaer Associates, New York, N. Y., 444 pages, 
PO. 0, 


MISSIONS 


he is the last absolute monarch in the world, the power 
of no political dictator being comparable to the un- 
limited power of the Pope in all matters. He need 
account to no human being for his actions, his only 
Judge being God. 


In five illuminating chapters the author dis- 
cusses the Vatican in the modern world, the or- 
ganization of the Vatican State, the Vatican power, 
the numerous Religious Orders in the vast Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical system throughout the 
world, and the spiritual totalitarianism which the 
Pope maintains. Exceedingly efficient is the agency 
known as Propaganda Fide whose field ‘‘is literally 
the whole world, its role being to convert all man- 
kind to Roman Catholicism.’’ Its activities are 
prompted by the Catholic contention that ‘‘truth 
is one and absolute; the Catholic Church and she 
only has all the truth of religion.’’ 

Of absorbing interest are the author’s chapters 
on the Church during the immense political up- 
heavals of our time, the rise of dictatorships, the 
world unrest, and the stormy decades between the 
two world wars. Separate chapters are devoted to 
the Vatican’s influence and interference in local 
national politics in various countries, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bel- 
gium, and France. What the Pope thought of 
Mussolini is evidenced by his declaration on De- 
cember, 20, 1926 when he said, ‘‘Mussolini is the 
man sent by Providence.’’ That judgement was 
confirmed 10 years later by President Rossevelt’s 
Ambassador to the Pope, Mr. Myron C. Taylor who 
is an intimate friend of the Pope. As quoted by the 
author, Mr. Taylor said, ‘‘The whole world ad- 
mires the successes of Premier Mussolini in disci- 
plining the nation. Today a new Italian Empire 
faces the future and assumes its responsibilities as 
guardian and administrator of a backward people 
of 10,000,000 souls.’’ Later the Church gave its 
blessing to the conquest of Ethiopia, while 7 car- 
dinals, 29 archbishops, and 61 bishops in Italy 
gave their immediate support to that aggression 
which shocked the world. Cardinal Schuster of 
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Milan interpreted it as a holy crusade, ‘‘ The Italian 
flag’’ said he, ‘‘is bringing the triumph of the 
Cross of Christ in Ethiopia.’’ 

In his chapter on Germany the author discusses 
the support given by the Church to Adolf Hitler. 
**Behind the scenes the Vatican worked with one 
main goal of influencing the issue so that Hitler 
would get into power in Germany.’’ The present 
Pope was then Cardinal Pacelli, who as the former 
Pope’s Secretary of State, became concerned over 
the loss of Catholic influence in Germany and the 
rise of socialism, communism, naziism, as well as 
Protestantism. When Hitler finally achieved power 
he and the Pope signed a Concordat of 35 articles 
which made the Catholic Church a full partner 
with the Nazi State. The result, says the author, 
was, ‘‘that the Vatican had reached its principal 
aims in Germany, the disappearance of a Republic, 
the destruction of a democracy, the creation of an 
absolutism, and an intimate partnership of Church 
and State in a country where more than half of the 
population was Protestant.’’ A damning corollary 
of that, again quoting the author, was that 
‘throughout the nazi regime the Catholic Church 
never spoke against nazism as a political system. 
When it was compelled to protest about certain 
measures taken by nazism it spoke in the most am- 
biguous terms and never once used the thunderous 
fulminations it has used so persistently against 
communism and Russia. . . . The Catholic Church 
in Germany never spoke against naziism’s path of 
conquest except when her own interests were at 
stake.’’ Disheartening is the picture in the chap- 
ter on Poland where the Catholic Church approved 
terrible persecutions that lasted 15 years in East- 
ern Poland among the Ukrainians whose religious 
faith was that of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
Thousands of Ukrainians were massacred. Ortho- 
dox churches were burned. At one time 200,000 
Ukrainians were in jail. Tortures were inflicted 
comparable to those of nazi concentration camps. 
In support of his charges the author refers to 
reputable newspapers such as The Manchester 
Guardian, The Chicago News, and The New York 
Herald-Tribune and to many impartial documen- 
tary books. In this religious persecution the Polish 
bishops were the leaders. 

The two chapters on ‘‘ Russia and the Vatican”’ 
and ‘‘The United States and the Vatican’’ need 
to be read together because the author sets forth 
the thesis that ‘‘Russian communism can only be 
successfully combated if it is fought simultane- 
ously on two fronts; the material and the spiritual ; 
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hence the necessity of employing moral as well as 
physical weapons.’’ This explains the appointment 
of a personal Ambassador of the President of the 
United States to the Pope. Although this book was 
published prior to Mr. Myron C. Taylor’s resigna- 
tion, the paragraphs relating to that appointment 
and its purpose are exceedingly relevant. The 
author writes, 

President Roosevelt, had deemed it useful to maintain 
a personal envoy at the Vatican in 1939, so President 
Truman could do no less in 1949. The United States in 
a tacit acknowledgement that democratic principles were 
not sufficient to give the necessary fire to its crusade 
against communism, has turned to the Vatican for 
organized antagonism on the moral side. This American- 
Catholic honeymoon has produced what the Chureh has 
so fervently waited for, the shining sword of an American 
St. George making ready to slay the Red Dragon. The 
United States of America has become the military 
arsenal of the Roman Catholic Church. The spread of 
communism during the last 20 years has done more to 
strengthen Catholicism in the United States than prac- 
tically anything else since the great Catholic immigrations 
of the last century. Within a few years the Roman 
Catholie Church has become the spiritual associate of 
the United States in a crusade against communism and 
its embodiment, Russia. 

Ominous is the author’s warning that the bogey 
of communism is breaking down the anti-Catholic 
front inside the United States! Protestant churches 
are being mesmerized by the Vatican’s anti-com- 
munist role which the Vatican is now playing in 
world politics as a partner of the United States. 
The result is that Protestant leaders and Protes- 
tant papers are approving the political activities of 
Roman Catholicism to a degree that 20 years ago 
would have been an utter impossibility. Likewise 
ominous is his warning that a permanent successor 
to Mr. Myron C. Taylor will soon be appointed, 
that Protestantism has accepted the idea, and that 
the Church is attempting to modify or nullify the 
American Constitution with respect to the separa- 
tion of church and state. 

This book deserves the careful and serious read- 
ing by every Protestant minister in the United 
States, by every Protestant layman who needs to 
be awakened to the Roman Catholic threat to re- 
ligious freedom, to American democracy, to world 
peace, and to transforming the United States into 
a Catholic America. As material for a series of 
chureh night lectures or for a series of talks in a 
men’s class this book is unsurpassed. In such class 
sessions or such lectures there would never be a 


dull moment. 
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Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


4% RESPONSIBLE CHRISTIANITY, by 
Justin Wroe Nixon, is a discus- 
sion of what makes Christianity 
a ‘‘responsible religion.’’ In four 
chapters, ‘‘The New Apostolic 
Age,’’ ‘‘Our Changed Spiritual 
Climate,’’ ‘‘The Eternal Dimen- 
sion,’’ and ‘‘The Basie Christian 
Insight,’’ the author who is pro- 
fessor at the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, deals with the 
place of the church today, the 
sense of God for our time, the sig- 
nificance of love, and the high 
tasks of the church. If the reader 
looks for ecclesiastical blueprints, 
ideal plans, organizations, he will 
be disappointed. But if he seeks 
the best thought of an analysist 
and a prophet, of a keen intellec- 
tual and a warm evangelist, he 
will find it here. A reading of the 
book leaves a feeling of having 
had an ‘‘experience.’’ The ground 
seems sure and the vista is ever 
widening and appealing. This 
book takes the reader close to the 
heart of the Christian message for 
our time. (Harper and Brothers; 
176 pages; $2.50.) 


% THe GosPEL AND OUR WORLD, 
by Georgia Harkness, grew out of 
three addresses prepared for the 
E. T. Earl Lectureship at the Pa- 
cific School of Religion. The book 
attempts to give advice as to how 
the church must link the Chris- 
tian faith to the needs of the com- 
mon man. It is the author’s po- 
sition that Christian churches 
today are well enough to keep go- 
ing but unable to do their work 
with zest, enthusiasm, and effec- 
tiveness. What are the deepest de- 
sires of modern man, and has the 
church anything to say about 
these longings? Modern man 
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Will your church observe it? See the 
special announcement on page 457. 
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Right Now 


awe by Margaret T. = 
ea Applegarth a 


} @ Twenty-eight complete worship 
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services to be used by church 
workers who speak, teach, preach 
or lead meetings of adults or young 
people 
“Margaret T. Applegarth is giving 
to the church and its organizations 
dramatic services of worship that 
are fresh and stimulating and full 
of vital incidents and examples di- $ 
rectly from life.”"—A. J. WILLIAM 
$2.75 


at your bookseller 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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wants to be his own master. He 
wants to be secure. He wants 
confidence and fellowship. Chris- 
tianity has the answer to these 
inner longings. Men need honest 
and open thought combined with 
a living faith. If the basic source 
of weakness in the church is its 
failure to communicate its gospel 
intelligibly and vitally, and if the 
church has something to say to 
modern man, and liberal churches 
particularly are not saying it 
very well, how can we change for 
the better? The author’s answer 
is that preaching and all that goes 
with it ought to be more doctrinal, 
more biblical, and more func- 
tional. Laymen need to interest 
themselves more in the churches 
and the church’s message con- 
cerning ethical action needed 
today. (Abingdon-Cokesbury ; 126 
pages; $1.50.) 





Announcing the Re-issue of 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA’S 


SONGS He" SLUMS 


@ A book of Kagawa’s poems describing life in the 





infamous Shinkawa slums and his experiences while 
living there in the midst of human misery. They reveal 


the secret of Kagawa’s greatness—his unparalleled 
selflessness and his true partnership with God. Every 


DR. KAGAWA’S 
Current 
U.S.A. Itinerary 


poem shows how Kagawa identified himself with the 


people he served. 


“They have the passion of a great heart beating for humanity.” 
“Brings the reader into immediate touch 


—Christian Century. 
with the man.’—Woman’s Press. 


Illustrated by Julian Brazelton 


Dr. Kagawa’s current 
U.S.A. itinerary will take 
him to many towns and 
cities from coast to coast, 
through mid-December. 

Hear him speak—and 
enjoy his books! 


$1.50 at Your Bookstore . . . Obingdon-Cohesbay 
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20th 
Century 
Readers 


DR. RICHARD G. TORBET, 


professor of church history, Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, gives 
a comprehensive view of the people 
who have championed religious 
liberty and the democratic way of 
life. His new book entitled, A 
HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS, 


answers many questions about 


Baptist history, beliefs and practices. 
540 pages 





Cicthbound, $6.00 













ing the relation of church and 
state in education. This is the fifth 
volume in the Beacon Press stud- 
ies in freedom and power. The au- 
thor is a professor in Teacher’s 
College at Columbia University. 
The American people are once 
more engaged in a debate over 
the proper relationship between 
church and state. A part of that 
struggle is in the schools of the 
nation. Can religious freedom be 
maintained if the state gives sup- 
port or aid to religious schools or 
if religious instruction becomes 
part of the program of public 
schools? Can you have ‘‘coopera- 
tion’’ between church and state in 
education without having it 
amount to an alliance or fusion of 
church and state? This book is a 
study of what ‘‘establishment of 
religion’’ meant in colonial Amer- 
ica, and how it led to the principle 
of separation of church and state. 
It then gives the history of edu- 
eation in the United States in the 
19th and 20th centuries in the 
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light of attempts to circumvent 
the clear intention to keep these 
two institutions separate. Actual 
court decisions are cited on such 
cases in the courts as public funds 
being used for free transporta- 
tion, for free text books, the use 
of parochial schools as public 
schools, the struggle about federal 
aid to education, the question of 
reading the Bible in the public 
schools, released time, and public 
school teachers in religious garb. 
The book assumes that religious 
freedom is the foundation-stone of 
American liberty, that the preser- 
vation of the equal rights of re- 
ligious conscience is a necessity 
for genuine religious freedom, 
and that the guarantee of reli- 
gious freedom is an essential func- 
tion of our constitutional form of 
government. It further assumes 





that public education is a bulwark 
of our common democratic values, 
that private education has a le- 
gitimate and desirable function to 
serve in American society, and 
that ‘‘an establishment of religion 
or religions’’ is a threat to reli- 
gious freedom and to the Ameri- 
ean tradition of democracy. (The 
Beacon Press; 246 pages; $3.00.) 


& Toe Frevp or IlIonor, by 
Archer Wallace, contains, for 
boys of all ages, 100 stories of ad- 
venture, courage, sacrifice, faith, 
perseverance, etc., and other inci- 
dents in the lives of 81 famous 
individuals of the past and pres- 
ent, i.e., Agassiz, Bunyan, Drum- 
mond, Galileo, Kagawa, Will Rog- 
ers, and Schweitzer. Most of the 
stories are less than 1000 words 
in length, and are written in a 
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Christian Century $3.50 


ON THE GOSPELS 


(3 Volumes) 


by Harald F. J. Ellingseh 

Sermon outlines, illustrations, 
expositions, poetry, thoughts, 
suggestions, ete. For all texts 
in Chureh Year Gospel Series. 
**. . . unique . .. with much 
material not found elsewhere! ’’ 
—Expositor The Set $12 





THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


(13 Volumes) 


The greatest collection of religious information at your fingertips: 
Church History, Biographies, Old Testament, New Testament, Com- 
parative Religions, Missions, Archeology, ete. 

Modern style and format. Order under the easy ‘‘ Volume A Month 


**. . . a valuable source of information! ’’—Dr. Georgia Harkness 
$4.50 Each Volume 


Two Supplementary Volumes In Preparation by World Famous 
Scholars To Be Announced 
Applied Psychology in Pastoral 


Introduction by Norman Vin- 


**... a very useful volume! ?’— 


HOMILETIC THESAURUS 


or 
BAKER BOOK HOUSE "tic." 





A STUDY OF THE 
PROPHET MICAH 


by Copass and Carlson 

A Message for Our Day! 

The newest commentary on this 
significant prophecy $2.00 


STEPS TO 
NEBO 


by J. A. Van Gerkom 
Biographical sketches of Bible 
heroes. Excellent ideas for 
studies and talks for young 
people. $1.50 


At Your Bookstore 
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Covering the International 
Uniform Sunday School Lessons 


Broadman 
Comments 


1991 


by 
R. Paul Caudill 
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$2.00 


@ Each lesson in Broadman Com- 
ments includes the presentation of 
the Bible material, notes on the 
lesson passage, lesson interpretation, 
lesson outline, and lessons in life. 
A book for purposeful Bible study 
and for more constructive teaching. 
Teachers, class members, preachers— 
all will find practical and satisfying 
help in Broadman Comments. 


Broadman Comments Ranks at the 
Top of Expositions on the Sunday 
School Lessons. . 


At your Bookseller 


Broadman Press 


Nashville, Tennessee 














crisp, dramatic and _ inspiring 
style, making them not only de- 
lightful reading for boys, but apt 
illustrations for public speakers. 
An index of titles, persons and 
subjects enhance the usefulness 
of this unusual volume. (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury; 152 pages; 
$1.75.) 

% A IItstory or THE JEws, from 
the Babylonian Exile to the close 
of World War II, by Solomon 
Grayzell, is a monumental work 
of five books combined into a 
single large volume of 835 pages, 
with 121 illustrations and 24 
maps. Ilere is the story of the 
Jewish people, a continuous ad- 
venture from 537 B.C. when 
King Cyrus sent them back from 
exile to their homeland in Pales- 
tine until the close of the Second 
World War with its dream of 
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Jewish reestablishment in Pales- 
tine, a dream that was consum- 
mated shortly after the publica- 
tion of the book by the creation 
of Israel and its admission to the 
United Nations. Here is factual 
history told in readable style and 
an interpretation of the facts so 
that the reader grasps the signifi- 
eance of events and personalities 
that fill the record of nearly 3,000 
years. For the student of history 
this will be a gold mine of his- 
torical material. For the ordinary 
reader it will be an amazingly in- 
teresting narrative of the adven- 








almost hear someone say. 


1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
72 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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IF YOU WERE TO READ through the new 1950 BUILDER Catalog from 
cover to cover it would take you about eight hours—a full working-day. Now, 
we're not suggesting such a chore. In fact, the new catalog has been designed 
to take the work out of ordering, to make buying a real pleasure. We simplified 
arrangement, streamlined appearance. “And skimped on information,” we can 


352 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





tures of a people who have played 
so great a part in the drama of 
human history. (Jewish Publica- 
tion Society; 835 pages; $3.50.) 


© Tue Sicn or a CHIL, by Wil- 
liam Allen Knight, author of the 
**Song of Our Syrian Guest,’’ 
and other books having Bethle- 
hem as their central charm, is a 
story for Christmastide. It ‘‘seeks 
to portray, in sketches drawn true 
to life, the dramatic story cli- 
maxed in that radiant event in 
Bethlehem long ago which still 
(Continued on page 508) 
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"6 #9 T was inevitable! Baptists from Maine 
le to California had joined hand and 
2 WSheart in one great united effort that 
was called the World Mission Crusade. They 
had set themselves to share in the redemption 
of mankind. They had given increasing 
amounts to the unified budget for operating 
expenses. They gave more than $10,000,000 
for capital needs at home and abroad. Yet in 
bolder outline the very triumph of the World 
Mission Crusade had revealed many other 
needs of which for years they had been con- 
scious. It was inevitable that an experience 
like that must continue to live in their hearts. 
God had set before them open doors; and no 
man could shut them. 

The philosophy of a unified missonary bud- 
get was and still is correct. It coordinates the 
askings of all phases of our work. That is 
right, but it is limited to the ‘‘operating ex- 
pense.’’ 

The picture that faced Baptists at the end 
of the World Mission Crusade was one of un- 
completed tasks, open doors, quickened con- 
sciences, responsive wills. A great people 
could not expose its soul to this picture of the 
world without having something happen. The 
needs still were there; now they saw them as 
never before. Churches, hospitals, missionary 
homes, schools, and training centers still had 
to be built. And Baptists had come to see what 
it would mean to have a larger number of our 
choice young people attend college who would 
not other-wise be able so to do. And Green 
Lake belonged to them, but much needed to be 
done to make it best serve our people. 

God had opened their eyes; He had lifted 
their sights; He had given them a new thrill in 
sharing in His redemptive work; He had 
given thousands of Baptists a new sense of 
their stewardship trust. Thousands had come 
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(pen Doors Which No Man Can Shut 


An informing and challenging statement as to how American 
Baptists of today can share in the redemption of mankind 


By ROY B. DEER 








to believe anew in the wise and long-range 
planning by their city, state, and national or- 
ganizations. What is more they had invested 
their money in great Baptist causes. 

Two things could not be held back: (1), ap- 
peals for a strong Baptist witness; and (2), 
an aroused sense of Baptist mission. What 
then about these capital needs? Through Bap- 
tist history, whenever a city, state or national 
oragnization needed special funds for capital 
needs, it asked the Finance Committee of the 
Convention for permission to promote a 
special campaign. Eventually one campaign 
piled up upon another. Inevitably there arose 
a demand for a coordination of these requests 
for capital needs and, also, for a philosophy 
of approach which would avoid campaign 
pressures and techniques. 

In scores of places the Baptist sense of re- 
sponsibility was and is real. New and addi- 
tional evangelistic work was opening among 
the Hakka and the Naga tribes in Assam, and 
on other fields. This called for 20 new motor 
ears for evangelistic and educational workers 
and modernization of equipment. Capital 
funds were needed for Bible Training Schools 
in Burma, East China, and in Belgian Congo. 
Missionaries were reporting amazing medical 
opportunities in South China, West China, 
and in the Philippine Islands. In many places 
ravaged by war there still were churches and 
missionary homes that had not been rebuilt. 
Moreover, Baptists had learned how great 
could be the contribution in their ministry of 
fellowship on the foreign fields, through inter- 
field exchanges, visits to America visits by 
Americans to our mission fields. And as a first 
concern Japan emerged with its unparallelled 
opportunity. Such was the convincing story 
told by the Foreign Mission Boards after 
eareful and exhaustive study. 
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Appeals like these cannot be evaded. Bap- 
tists could not evade them; nor would they. 
Clearly God seemed to be trying to match 
them with the hour. Gradually they had been 
increasing the operating budget, but here were 
many capital needs untouched even by the 
World Mission Crusade. 

And in North America, so overwhelmingly 
in need of the gospel, the Home Mission 
Boards told of the call for dormitories in 
Puerto Rico, of needs at Colegois Internation- 
ales in Cuba, of church, seminary, orphanage, 
and hospital in Nicaragua. They detailed the 
needs at Bacone College for Indians, at Chris- 
tian Centers, and in Kodiak, Alaska, at the 
Spanish American Seminary in Los Angeles, 
the Chung Mei Home in San Francisco, the 
Rural Pastors’ School at Green Lake, and at 
the Mather School which recently had a disas- 
trous fire. 

The Minister and Missionaries Benefit 
Board had great demands to increase its 
grants to families of deceased young and low- 
salaried ministers whose survivorship pen- 
sions would be too low. Greater emergency re- 
lief must also be provided. 

In like manner the Board of Education and 
Publication reported its capital opportunities, 
such as a new dining hall and additional hous- 
ing at Green Lake. The Scholarship and Loan 
Fund must be increased to meet the calls of 
many more promising Baptist students. 

State Conventions and City Mission Soci- 
eties, always preeminently missionary organ- 
izations, presented hundreds of opportunities 
to establish and help build new churches which 
in a few years would become strong self-sup- 
porting churches, and in turn would provide 
additional missionary men and money. More- 
over, these organizations are chiefly respon- 
sible for the vast summer assembly camp pro- 
gram. New sites must be provided and larger 
and better equipment secured. 

So the story went. The needs were there. 
They were real! No one had sat down and 
imagined them! They could not be pushed 
hack nor ignored. They must be met. 

These calls for capital funds must be co- 
ordinated just as operating funds have been 
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coordinated in the unified budget. At the Con- 
vention in Atlantic City in 1947, and again in 
Milwaukee in 1948, a plan was presented and 
approved. A special Service Department was 
organized to present these needs to Baptists. 
During the two years since the Milwaukee 
Convention the Department devoted much of 
its time and energy in helping to collect the 
World Mission Crusade pledges, and in direct- 
ing last year’s Shares of Success Campaign. 
Since then the Department’s major respon- 
sibility has been to help all Baptist organiza- 
tions evaluate their greatest capital needs, 
and to secure pledges toward meeting them. 

At the present time these capital needs are 
grouped as follows: 


For National Societies and Boards 


Non-recurring operating $ 300,000. 
Buildings, new and enlarged 1,380,000. 
Equipment, new and modernization 559,700. 
Endowments for M and M Board 1,400,000. 
Scholarship and Loan Fund 300,000. 
Total $3,949,700. 

For States and Cities 
Church Extension $ 598,500. 
Student Centers 200,000. 
Christian Centers 105,000. 
Homes and Orphanages 107,500. 
Camps and Assemblies 721,500. 
Total $1,732,500. 
Grand Total $5,682,200. 


Although no gift, whatever the amount, is 
refused, the representative of the Department 
confers only with such Baptists as are able to 
give at least $200, largely as cash contribu- 
tions. To approach everyone would necessitate 
a highly organized campaign. Furthermore, 
only those can be approached whose giving 
will not affect their regular contributions to 
the unified budget and to the current expenses 
of their local churches. Hundreds of these in- 
dividuals have been giving to many outside 
causes. It is proposed to present to them 
these worthy and much needed Baptist causes. 

A prospective donor is visited only by ap- 
pointment. A booklet presenting and explain- 
ing the total national needs as well as needs in 
his or her own state and city is left for careful 
perusal. The project closest to his or her 
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heart is discovered. Questions are answered 
and further information is given. Thus a con- 
tribution comes out of intelligent appreciation 
of and concern for particular needs. 

It is inevitable that Baptists will meet these 
needs. It is inevitable as the response of the 
hearts of redeemed men and women when the 





compassionate Christ beckons them to better 
serve his cause. 

The projects approved do not represent all 
the capital projects. Rather, the Finance Com- 
mittee approves only such needs as ought to 
be able to be met in the course of two or three 
vears. Then other projects will be listed. 








The Abbey at Green Lake that was formerly a huge hay barn 


The House Party That Met in a Hay Barn 


The World Wide Guild holds its first national House 
Party in the Green Lake Abbey which was formerly a 
huge hay barn. Here 115 Baptist girls slept in what 
had been pig barns. Everybody had a grand good time 


ROM 21 states and one foreign 

country came 115 Baptist girls 
and their counselors to Green 
Lake for the first National 
House Party of the World Wide 
Guild. They held their sessions 
in the Abbey at the American 
Baptist Assembly at Green Lake 
and they slept dormitory style 
in smartly renovated and hand- 
somely equipped pig barns. The 
Abbey had formerly been a huge 
hay barn. When they bade their 
counselors farewell at the close of 
the House Party, all said, ‘‘Good 
bye—be sure to have another 
House Party next summer ”’ 

At the opening dinrer girls 
from all over the country met at 
small tables on each of which were 
placed a circle of gay flags of the 
nations. Further acquaintance 
was made possible by the lovely 
party which followed in the old 
hay barn, led by Miss Lexie Fer- 
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rell, and by the introduction of 
the staff and the special guests. 

The House Party program was 
built around an important area 
in Guild work—missions and 
social action. As the girls reg- 
istered they were assigned to na- 
tional groups on the basis of the 
countries in which our Foreign 
and Home Mission Societies have 
work. Two sessions of these classes 
studied backgrounds, present 
needs, and the relation of these 
countries to the United Nations. 
The next two classes discovered 
the missionary work of Baptists 
in these lands. In another class 
period valuable help on Guild 
work was given to the girls who 
were divided into three age 
groups. 

Accenting the Guild as the Fel- 
lowship Guild, the second evening 
was called BYF night. The re- 
tiring Fellowship president, Miss 


Cay Hermann, gave the talk. A 
group of girls presented the Guild 
welcoming ceremonial for new 
members of a Guild Chapter. The 
staff of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship were introduced and brought 
greetings. 

The third evening was given 
over a to a facsimile of a meeting 
of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Chairs were as- 
signed to delegates from the 59 
countries in the actual order in 
which those delegates sat in the 
last sessions of the General As- 
sembly. All delegates answered to 
the roll call. As delegates from 
countries in which American Bap- 
tists have mission work answered, 
they proceeded to the front and 
presented their flags to the Con- 
ference Officer before taking their 
seats on the platform. The flags 
remained in order across the 
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front. A large flag of the United 
Nations on the backdrop was 
caught by the spotlight as the 
president took her seat. 

Miss Elizabeth Knabe who had 
just returned from Shanghai, 
acted as President, since China 
had been in the chair of the As- 
sembly most recently. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson Chen were the ‘‘dis- 
tinguished delegates’’ from China 
with Mr. Chen acting as inter- 
preter when Mrs. Chen spoke for 
China in her native tongue. Miss 
Hilda Abella of Cuba spoke in 
Spanish and her speech also was 
interpreted. The rest spoke in the 
English language and followed as 
nearly as possible the diplomatic 
courtesies observed in the United 
Nations. In a few instances such 
as the Belgian Congo, which is not 
an independent country, represen- 
tatives, not delegates, presented 
the ease or appeal of their coun- 
tries after a sponsoring country 
had asked permission for them to 
speak on their own behalf. The 
audience began to feel they were 
really at the General Assembly at 
Flushing Meadows, N. Y. Cer- 
tainly no session there enjoyed 
closer attention from the ‘‘pub- 
lie’? than did this little replica of 
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world proceedings. The girls had 
voted to give up some tidbit at the 
snackery and to drop their coins 
in a bank near at hand in order 
to purchase the beautiful silk flags 
of the mission countries as a gift 
to the Assembly. At the close of 
the evening Miss Alice DeFrance- 
seo presented the flags, which 
were accepted by Dr. Richard 
Hoiland on behalf of the Assem- 
bly. A musical treat was the group 
of trumpet solos by Miss Grace 
Adams East. 

There was much eager anticipa- 
tion for the Missions Festival, the 
next big evening. In a remarkable 
dramatic presentation, Miss One 
World in flowing robes presided. 
She had as her attendants young 
people from the fields who were 
on the student staff or in attend- 
ance on other conferences on the 
Assembly grounds. Half of the 
girls wore costumes of the mission 
fields and the other half repre- 
sented the American missionaries. 
Even the terrific storm, that 


pounded the roof so thunderously 
that Miss Adele Norman had to 
postpone her beautiful solos for a 
time, could not spoil the fun. Per- 
sons seated on the sidelines soon 
became players also, and the game 
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giving a reproduction of a session of the United Nations 
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became one which the girls could 
take home to their own groups. A 
complete Dutch costume recently 
brought from Holland was worn 
and during the evening was pre- 
sented to the Assembly. It was fit- 
ting that the evening should close 
with a missionary appeal by Mrs. 
Helen Crissman Thompson, who 
had had so much to do with the 
earlier years of the Guild and had 
inspired so many girls. 

On Sunday morning, the usual 
class period became a time of con- 
secration under the title, ‘‘I Have 
a Life.’’ The crowning session of 
the House Party was the worship- 
ful communion service in charge 
of Rev. Joseph J. Hanson. The 
girls from the music class formed 
a beautiful choir under the diree- 
tion of Miss Mary Beth Fulton, 
who each day had led the morning 
watch and evening ‘Cathedral 
Hour,’’ with Mrs. Maurice B. 
Hodge of Portland, Ore., also par- 
ticipating in the service. 

Techniques and purposes in 
Guild organization and program, 
crafts, music, drama and recrea- 
tion, including swimming, were 
also offered. On Friday evening 
after a picnic supper, games and 
worship at the lakeshore, and a 
big campfire, the ‘‘Four Bumps 
on a Log’’ took over in informal 
discussion of girls’ interests and 
problems, and soon the girls were 
asking many practical questions. 
Boys and dates were major topics. 

The House Party Council, made 
up of representatives of each na- 
tional group, chosen at the be- 
ginning of the House Party, had 
daily meetings under the leader- 
ship of Miss Audrey Wolfe, Na- 
tional Guild Commission Chair- 
man. They shared responsibility 
with Miss Elsie P. Kappen, who 
was the inspiration and director 
of it all. Never have leaders had a 
more responsive or more coopera- 


(Continued on page 503) 
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Christ Needs Us and We Need Him 


A Message from the Interim Director of Promotion 


By LuruHer WEsLEY SMITH 
E need Christ. How clear that is. ‘‘I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.’’ The branches cannot bear fruit apart from the vine. 

We need Christ’s guidance, spirit, and empowerment if we are to 
meet the demands of the hour for a worthy Christian witness as indi- 
viduals, as local churches, as an American Baptist Convention. Our 
Council on Missionary Cooperation is a representative council to help 
each local church meet its problems and to have its full share in a world 
mission for Christ that begins with the church and reaches around the 
earth. 

In this task we all need Christ, for it is a great responsibility, and a 
marvelous challenge. 

It is with reluctance that I accept for the present (Note—See Sep- 
tember issue, page 429—ED.) the leadership of our cooperative mission- 
ary program, requiring as it does convention-wide consecration, co- 
operation and true sacrificial giving. I do it only as a temporary ex- 
pedient under an urgent call from the Council itself. , 

But I have faith that if we unite our hearts before God, seeking 
Christ’s mind and empowerment, and if we will uphold each other in 
prayerful love and loyalty, Christ’s spirit will bear fruit through us: 
our people will give the funds without which our work for Christ can- 
not go forward. 

Above all, let us not forget, that even as we need Him, so He really 
does need us, for the vine cannot bear fruit apart from the branches. 


++ tet te + 





Discipleship Day Program 
Overwhelming Response 

There has been such a wide ac- 
ceptance of the Discipleship Day 
program that the Field Activities 
Department is asking all churches 
who have not already set dates 
and secured missionary speakers 
do so as soon as possible. Field 
Activities Secretary Ilaakon 
Knudsen suggests that churches 
set their dates between January 
15 and April 31. Most missionary 
personnel is already booked for 
the rest of the year. 

This is the official field program 
for the denominational year 1950- 
51, to be featured from September 
15, 1950 to April 31, 1951. This 
program drives defmitely toward 
two objectives: (1) acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour; 
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and (2) for those who have al- 
ready made that acceptance a defi- 
nite commitment to the Master 
and a renewed allegiance by seek- 
ing to be a more faithful disciple. 

The program will feature a 
prominent missionary and denom- 
inational leaders and many pas- 
tors. There are already so many 
demands that there has been a tre- 
mendous drain upon available 
personnel. Both Home and For- 
eign Societies are making every 
effort to release all available mis- 
sionaries, in some cases extending 
furloughs for a short period. 

This great demand has caused 
some churches to shift their dates 
in accordance with the availabil- 
ity of the personnel. 

Among those who are giving 
their time to Discipleship Days 





are Dr. William A. Petsoldt, for- 
mer missionary to the Crow In- 
dians of Montana; Dr. Dorothy 
Gates, medical missionary home 
from India; Rev. Trygve H. 
Langmo, native of Norway and 
correspondent for the daily Mor- 
genposten of Oslo, Norway; Dr. 
Leonard Gittings, evangelistic 
missionary in the Belgian Congo; 
Director C. Dwight Klinck, of 
Brooks House, Hammond, Indi- 
ana; and Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Man- 
ley, for more than 20 years mis- 
sionaries in India. 


Men and Missions Sunday 
November 12, 1950 

The 20th annual observance of 
MEN AND MISSIONS SUNDAY will 
oceur this year on Sunday, No- 
vember 12th. The theme chosen 
by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement is, ‘‘Men for the Mas- 
ter’s Mission.’’ The text for the 
day is Romans 10: 14-15. It is 
hoped that every church will rec- 
ognize this day. Announcement 
about it appears in this Septem- 
ber issue of MISSIONS in order to 
give every pastor two months in 
which to prepare for it. Most pas- 
tors will likely request a layman 
to speak briefly on the theme pre- 
ceeding the morning sermon in 
which the pastors may follow up 
the same thought. Material for 
the observance of the day can be 
obtained from the National Coun- 
cil of Northern Baptist Men, Sec- 
retary Edwin W. Parsons, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


A Gift from Massachusetts 
To the Buffalo Committee 


The Boston Convention not 
only broke all registration records 
but it has also given a financial 
boost to the Buffalo Convention 
Committee which is in charge of 
arrangements for the next Annual 
Meeting of the American Baptist 
Convention, scheduled for June 
11-15, 1951. The complete finan- 
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cial report of the Boston Conven- 
tion showed that all bills were 
paid in full with a balance re- 
maining. It was therefore voted to 
send $500 to the Buffalo Commit- 
tee toward its expenses in prepa- 
ration for next year’s convention. 
Secretary Isaac Higginbotham, of 
the Massachusetts Convention, 
presented the $500 check to City 
Secretary C. E. Lawson, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Plans are already well 
under way for the Buffalo Con- 
vention. Buffalo has a real mark 
to shoot at because of the record 
breaking convention attendance 
(11,845 registrations) in Boston. 
Chicago held the record previous 
with 11,771 registrations in 1927. 


American Baptists Cooperate 
In Religion in American Life 

Following the theme ‘‘Take 
Your Problems to Church this 
Week—Millions Leave Them 
There,’’ American Baptists have 
set the month of November as 
‘Religion in Amercian Life 
Month.’’ Along with 20 other 
religious bodies and a sponsoring 
committee of prominent lay lead- 
ers, American Baptists will help 
to promote this program. 

The ‘‘Religion in American 
Life’? campaign is emphasing 
church attendance as a commun- 
ity-wide affair. It urges the put- 
ting on of a visitation program. 
The churches will present the pro- 
gram and seek to interest the non- 
church goer in attendance. Re- 
awakening the inactive members 
that comprise so large a portion 
of our church membership and 
seeking out new members will 
gvie impetus to this campaign. 
The committee of laymen, headed 
by President Charles E. Wilson, 
the General Electric Company, an 
American Baptist layman has set 
two goals. (1) It will emphasize 
the importance of all religious in- 
stitutions as the foundation of 
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your problems to Church 
this week 
-millions leave them there [ 


The poster to emphasize Religion 
in American Life, featuring the 
“Praying Hands” by Durer 


American life. (2) The program 
urges all Americans to attend and 
support the church of their indi- 
vidual choice. 

American business and the ad- 
vertising industry, acting through 
the Advertising Council, public 
service agency to aid national 
causes, are sponsoring national 
advertising using national radio 
networks, independent radio sta- 











THE POSTER 


A Suggestion about using the 
inside cover pages of this issue 

The inside cover pages of this 
issue are printed in the form of a 
poster for church bulletin boards. 

By carefully separating the 
wire stencils that hold the 64 
pages to the cover, the cover can 
easily be removed so as to make 
the poster immediately ready for 
such display. 

The poster emphasizes the need 
of successfully closing the first 
half (May 1-October 31) of the 
denominational year. 

Fill in the space for listing the 
amount of the missionary offering 
thus far received in the church, 
and in the other space the goal set 
for the church. 











tions, outdoor posters, newspa- 
pers, weekly magazines and car 
eards. National Director Earle 
B. Pleasant, however, asks that 
this campaign be geared to the 
local community. He says, ‘‘The 
over-all program of national ad- 
vertising will open doors, prepare 
the way and arouse interest. But 
the church, its pastor and mem- 
bers must invite the people in and 
then show them the way to God.”’ 

In approving the 1950 cam- 
paign Mr. Wilson said, ‘‘If we 
can judge from the unusual inter- 
est and very wide response which 
the short 1949 campaign elicited, 
we have begun something that is 
meeting a genuine need.’’ 

In 1949 the final accounting 
showed that 2,046 communities 
participated in the RELIGION IN 
AMERICAN LIFE CAMPAIGN. Other 
facts and figures have been pub- 
lished which show its advertising. 


5,200 outdoor posters across the na- 


tion. 
335 national network radio pro- 
grams. 
1,200 independent radio stations 
participated. 


1,800 newspapers featured religion 
in November. 

3,000 “ads” appeared in 500 week- 
lies and dailies. 

11,000 car cards used in buses and 
subways. 


For more detailed information 
write to National Director, Earle 
B. Pleasant, Religion in American 
Life, 214 East 21st Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Pulpit Exchange Sunday 
For Baptists and Disciples 


(The date is January 21, 1951) 


For the past two years the 
Northern Baptist Convention 
Commission on Relations with the 
Disciples has sponsored a Pulpit 
Exchange Sunday in November. 
The third annual Exchange Sun- 


(Continued on page 507) 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 








The wood-burning bus starts on its trip from Karumai, Japan 


The Wide Open Door in Japan 


An intimate visit into picturesque rural Japan, typified 
by the remote and fascinating village of Kuji, reached 
after 24 hours on a military train and three hours on a 
crowded branch line train to the very end of the line 


(Illustrated with three photographs 
taken by Mrs. Hodge on her recent 
visit to Japan) 
OSs my return to the United 
States I asked a brilliant 
Japanese woman who is studying 
here, ‘‘Have you been to Kuji?’’ 
She replied, ‘‘No, I’ve never 
heard of it.’’ On the military train 
as I rode northward toward Kuji 
which is located on the far edge of 
northeastern Japan, I asked sev- 
eral G.I.’s on the train, ‘‘Have 
you been to Kuji?’’ Each in turn 
replied ‘‘No, I’ve never heard of 
it.’’ But I had heard often of 
Kuji and now, after years of an- 
ticipation, I was to see this little 
town of 10,000 people, the county 
seat of 22 villages with 100,000 
inhabitants. 
Fascinating city and rural views 
in suceessive panorama fled past 
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the train windows during the 24- 
hour train ride from Tokyo. Rice 
paddies, thatched roofs, cherry 
blossoms, evergreens, glimpses of 
the ocean, and then snow-capped 
Mt. Iwate blended into the beauty 
I came to expect in Japan. At last 
I was entering this prefecture of 
over 1,000,000 people with destina- 
tion, Kuji. 

I left the fast, fairly comfort- 
able military train at Hachinohe 
to change to the little ‘‘Tooner- 
ville Trolley’’ that huffed and 
puffed its run of 30 miles in three 
and a half hours! There was no 
complaining on my part, since the 
alternative of walking or riding a 
bicycle did not appeal. What a 
trip I had, ‘‘tightly’’ pressed 


against all the other people who 
chose to ride along with bundles, 
bags, market baskets and children. 
So anxious was I to make friends 
with my fellow travelers, and to 
miss no view of the winding coast 
line, that the chugs and bumps 
went almost unnoticed. 

*‘Kujo! Everybody out! End of 
the line!’’ A quick glance around; 
a walk through the dismal streets 
and I knew why this remote vil- 
lage in the poorest area of Japan 
was not well-known or much 
visited. The dwellings and shops 
are flimsy and drab, the streets 
unpaved and dusty. Because of the 
heavy winds and lack of a water 
system the town burns down 
periodically, and not too many 
years ago a tidal wave laid it low. 
I began to wonder why Kuji had 
ever beckoned me to come. 

Then, down the rough village 
street I saw a man, woman and 
small girl coming toward me. 
They quickened their pace as I 
drew near until they were prac- 
tically running. As I came closer 
their faces were radiant with wel- 
come. I met friends known and 
loved through letters sent across 
thousands of miles. These were the 
Yahabas and little daughter, 
Junko, of the Kuji Baptist Mis- 
sion. Somehow, the village seemed 
different when I again looked up. 
Perhaps the rays of the setting 
sun had run quick, warm fingers 
over the thatched roofs and 
rickety shops. 

After visiting all our mission 
work in Japan I had come to ex- 
pect the destruction by bombing 
or to view partial reconstruction. 
Almost unconsciously I braced 
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myself as I drew near the kinder- 
garten center. Oh! What beautiful 
grounds! And the lovely building 
with playground equipment sur- 
rounding it. The whole compound 
sparkled with neathess. Could this 
be part of Kuji? This bright, 
elowing center set down here as a 
light for the whole county? This 
place at the end of the line! 

On closer inspection I found the 
large building houses a_ kinder- 
garten of over 100 children; a 
newly organized church; a Sun- 
day school of over 200 pupils; 
mothers’ clubs; sewing classes; 
the W.C.T.U. and now a medical 
clinie (held on the porch) with a 
full-time doctor and nurses. I 
knew it had been built in 1940, 
taking a whole year for construc- 
tion. Because war had struck in 
Europe, materials were high and 
hard to get. Even nails had to be 
collected here and there, some 
pounded out to serve again. 
Finally a trip of 24 hours re- 
sulted in the loan of enough nails 
to finish the job. 

The missionary house and the 
home for the Yahabas have been 
added along with a community 
kitchen where all eat together. 
And, most recent is a little wash 
house for a much needed washing 
machine sent by friends in Amer- 
ica. Still there is great need for a 


clinic building, a dormitory for 
the staff of workers, a church, and 
other buildings. 

The kindergarten building 
which had seemed like a ‘‘ Build- 
ing of Tears’’ has become increas- 
ingly a ‘‘Building of Triumph”’ 
and as it expands, not in size, but 
in accommodation to take in the 
needs of the community, it is a 
‘*Miracle Building.’’ When it was 
dedicated a Japanese policeman, 
most discerning in his comment, 
said, ‘‘The building is a miracle. 
In its simplicity and beauty it re- 
veals the character of Jesus. As I 
walked through it I could see Him 
standing there in the midst of that 
drab village stretching out His 
loving arms to bless all who enter 
its doors.”’ 

As I sat watching the adorable 
children flocking to the building 
and coming in perfect order to 
their circle room for songs, pray- 
ers, stories and many exercises we 
were entranced. When the new, 
little graduates returned to pre- 
sent their well-trained band, com- 
plete with leader, my delight 
knew no bounds. But until I 
walked through the village and 
entered the yard of a Buddhist 
kindergarten I had not fully ap- 
preciated our Christian witness. 
So soon I had gone from the Light 
to darkness. 





Street scene in the village of Kuji in northern Japan 
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The Kameiwas family at Karumai, 
Japan 

Even though I must ride 40 
miles (it seemed like a hundred!) 
on a wood-burning bus over roads 
that had their ups and downs, I 
was eager to see the light spreak- 
ing from this mission into the out- 
lying areas. At every bus stop 
great groups of children gathered 
around. I longed to stay in each 
place to start Bible classes and 
kindergartens for these country 
boys and girls who had no con- 
tact with Christian teachers. If I 
eould only give these children 
and parents the same opportunity 
as those in Kuji. 

After several hundred major 
bumps, the bus driver prepared 
me by saying, ‘‘Please be careful, 
we are approaching a bad road!”’ 
And there I was, our destination, 
Karumai, Kuji’s mission work be- 
fore our eyes. I saw a store build- 
ing freshly painted, repaired and 
equipped for a kindergarten. 

Inside the building about 40 
people patiently waited while I 
had tea and then had tea again 
with the mayor of Karumai, who 
came to express his appreciation 
to Americans who had something 
to do with establishing the light- 
house in his community. 

I shall always remember the 
story behind the brand new kin- 
dergarten with its 60 children al- 
ready enrolled and the group of 
eager Christians meeting for Sun- 


(Continued on page 507) 
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Christian Friendliness Is Foreign Missions at Home 


The presence of more than 25,000 foreign students in the 
United States offers an amazing opportunity to show how 
home missions can be of great help to foreign missions 


U may have a part in help- 
ing the home missionaries 
accomplish the aim of foreign 
missions by extending your ac- 
quaintance and friendship to 
women, men, and children who 
have come to our country from 
South India, Bengal-Orissa, As- 
sam, Burma, China, Japan, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Africa. 

Christian Friendliness is a De- 
partment of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Board which keeps us re- 
minded that the usual American 
attitude is to look down on colored 
persons in order to keep ‘‘white 
supremacy.’’ But that is not the 
attitude of Christians who believe 
that the ground at the foot of the 
Cross is level. And so it is that we 
must continue to re-examine our 
behaviour and emotions. 

Christian Friendliness is the 
program designed to bridge the 
gulf between the prevailing Amer- 
ican belief in evaluation by color 
and the Christian attitude of the 
value of each living soul. To build 
such a span is not easy. Informa- 
tion, discussion, personal ac- 
quaintance, and a sincere devo- 
tional life are required in order to 
change our conduct or character. 
But Baptists believe that human 
nature can be changed. 

The Christian Friendliness 
Chairmen who come from the 
South and are ‘‘born again’’ con- 
cerning the relations of colored 
and Caucasian (to quote one of 
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them) have the greatest success in 
reassuring our Negro friends that 
we are one in Christ. They have 
seen sO many sins in the name of 
segregation that they intend to sin 
no more and to have no part in 
excuses for not worshipping and 
working together. 

When I visited the beautiful 
Stewart Indian Mission lately, I 
was proud of our Baptist witness 
in buildings and services. But I 
was grieved that for the 600 stu- 
dents there, the suggestions for 
selecting a vocation and making a 
success of a career were not true, 
not applicable. Why? Because of 
skin color discrimination! Mission- 
aries told me of the frustrations 
of the studious Navajos and the 
bright Washoe students. For them, 
Christ is not the answer. For 
Christ is not allowed to become the 
answer for a life work by our 
customs. 

The question of whether or not 
the Displaced Persons are dis- 
placing Americans from jobs has 
been asked. But I attempt a seri- 
ous answer only if the inquirer is 
colored. If a Negro, or a Chinese 
asks the question, I quickly an- 
swer ‘‘Yes’’ and then hasten on to 
explain why I support the coming 
of DP’s. I take them seriously be- 
cause I know that colored persons 
are the last hired, and the first 
fired. The DP’s will take jobs that 


S 


colored folk held during the war 





years. Many employers are made 


self-conscious or feel guilty for 
putting the ability of the person 
above his color. Still discrimina- 
tion because of color continues. 

Among agricultural migratory 
workers housing is always a prob- 
lem but even here the Mexican and 
Negro migrant again is made to be 
under-dog of the under-dogs. 

Now let us go back to the matter 
of our opportunity to do foreign 
mission work at home with repre- 
sentatives of other countries who 
have come to live among us. There 
are two angles I wish you to see 
with me. One is that some coun- 
tries are not as open to our entry 
as American missionaries as they 
once were. Burma is one of those 
countries. Baptists have a stra- 
tegic opportunity to keep contact 
with Burmese through contacts 
with Burmese students who are 
studying in our country. 

When I asked a Burmese boy 
the reason why Burma seems to be 
gradually closing the door to our 
work he said that part of the 
reason was that the United States 
had given Burma no immigration 
quota since the 1924 Exclusion 
Act for Orientals. No Burmes: 
may immigrate here. Then why 
should Americans be given entry 
to Burma? Here is work for the 
Christian Citizenship Chairman. 

Another angle is that these stu- 
dents from other countries will be 
going home and telling their fam- 
ilies and their governments what 
America is like, whom they knew, 
what they saw, what they expe- 
rienced. These conversations will 
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go on for the rest of their lives. 
Will they have met Christians? 
Will they have visited churches? 
Will they have seen the power of 
the resurrection in our community 
life? 

To a large degree, the family 
and the government will believe 
their young people rather than our 
State Department. To a very real 
degree, you and I become ambas- 
sadors for Christ and for world 
peace as we share our friendship 
and hospitality with these leaders 
of the nations of the world. 

Of the 27,000 students in our 
country who have come here from 
other countries, at least 1,000 are 
enrolled at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. These students 
come from 60 or more countries of 
our world. Some 350 of them re- 
side at International House along 
with 350 American born students. 
International House is one of four 
such residences. established by 
John D. Rockfellow, a fellow 
Baptist. The other three are in 
Chicago, New York, and Paris. As 
you can imagine, many fine ex- 
changes of culture and experience 
occur in these large residences. 
Many students from abroad can- 
not afford to pay their rent at $75 
to $90 a month a semester in ad- 
vance, as required by Interna- 
tional House and they try to find 
less expensive living quarters. 

Room rents and _ restaurant 
prices in a college area are high. 
Many of the fellows rent kitchen 
space for sleeping. Many of these 
men are from homes where men 
were not allowed in the kitchen. 
Can you imagine the state of 
affairs? One of the great needs of 
these world students is inexpen- 
sive housing and meals. It is bad 
to exploit an American student’s 
budget by overcharging for living 
expenses. It is even worse to over- 
charge those who have come to our 
country to learn how a democracy 
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works and how Christ changes 
human nature. 

The Christian Friendliness 
Committee in any college area— 
such as Stanford, Reno, Chicago, 
Fresno,—hopes that the Baptist 
membership will invite these rep- 
resentatives of other countries in- 
to their homes for a meal, an eve- 
ning, a picnic, or a weekend, par- 
ticularly in farming area; into 
their churches; into better living 
conditions, and into vacation em- 
ployment. 

Since two-thirds of the earth’s 
population is colored, about two- 
thirds of the students from abroad 
are South Indian, Burmese, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Filipino, African, 
ete. Many of these students arrive 
at Southern ports. They expe- 
rience Jim Crow limitations be- 
fore they reach the Coast. 

Many Orientals find employ- 
ment difficult. The Chinese Amer- 
ican Christian students have or- 
ganized a committee to assist the 
student coming from and return- 
ing to China. Since ships are in- 
frequent now, the outbound stu- 
dent may have to stay in our port 
cities indefinitely. 

Some of the most interesting 
persons I have met this year are 
from Africa and Jamaica. John 
Akar, son of the ruling Queen of 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, is one 
of them. Prince John is a Chris- 
tian, a convert of the United 
Brethren missionaries. He is here 
in school learning to be a good 
ruler. He is also learning the 
Christian way of carrying on busi- 
ness for he would be a minister of 
the gospel if his mother were not 
Queen. He has represented his 
country at the United Nations. He 
does not find that the American 
way is always the same as the 
Christian way. Mr. Akar tells of 
the struggle of many Christian 
students to sift the wheat from 
the chaff of American life. He tells 








us of others who hoped to become 
Christians when they came to our 
country. But some, especially the 
colored ones, have had rebuffs 
which they cannot understand. 
They will never become a part of 
the American church. (Gandhi as 
a young man, and a South Indian, 
had the same experience when he 
was in South Africa.) 

There are things we as Chris- 
tians can do. We can become ac- 
quainted with these best minds of 
other countries. We can share our 
religion of the heart in a heartless 
economy. We can help students to 
find living quarters and ways of 
supplementing income, especially 
in small towns and on faris. . 

A pamphlet, ‘‘Hospitality to 
Students From Abroad,”’ is avail- 
able. It tells why and who, and 
what and how. It also says that if 
you entertain one of another re- 
ligion do not be concerned if they 
do not eat of every dish you serve. 
This work is FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS AT HOME. Each one of 
you may have an opportunity of 
knowing more about God, as you 
learn how He reveals Himself to 
persons in other countries. You 
ean also become a peacemaker. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers for they shall be called (by 
others) children of God.’’ 

Racial differences are differ- 
ences that make no difference. 
Color is only skin deep. We be- 
lieve this in relation to foreign 
missions. We believe it in regard 
to home missions, and we believe 
it as individual Christians. Only 
as we find other Baptists who 
want to do something constructive 
about putting spiritual values 
above cultural attitudes will we 
find the courage to extend the 
hand of friendship and_ the 
strength of standing shoulder 
shoulder looking out at the goal 
of the love of Christ as the law of 
human life. 
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Have You an Artist 
In Your State? 


By WILLIAM J. KEECH 


In June I attended the 27th 
Annual Woman’s House Party at 
the Peddie School in Hightstown, 
N. J. As I sat in the beautiful, old 
church and felt the enthusiasm, 
spirit, and responsiveness, I un- 
derstood why the New Jersey 
House Party is always such a suc- 
cess. It was due to careful plan- 
ning by the chairman and her 
committee for months previous to 
the opening and responsiveness 
on the part of those attending. 

The murals attracted consider- 
able attention. ‘‘Will you come 
with us to the Exhibit Hall?’’ my 
hostesses asked. Of course I was 
eager to see the Exhibit Hall. On 
the walls were murals of great 
beauty and charm, and as my eyes 
rested appreciatively upon it I 
felt that a magic carpet had 
picked me up and transported me 
to the lands of our foreign study. 

Then I thought of other states 
and I hoped that on the walls of 
their Exhibit Halls at House 
Parties, State Conventions, etc., 
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there might be murals which 
would lift the home or foreign 
study theme for the year. And so 
I present to you here a portion of 
the mural painted by Mrs. Thomas 
E. Ellis, State Secretary of Mis- 
sionary Education for New Jer- 
sey. Bring this to the attention of 
the artist in your state. 


Now Available 


Richt Here, Riecut Now! A 
new book of suggested worship 
services and ‘programs—novel, 
striking, timely—by the skilled, 
creative writer, Margaret T. Ap- 
plegarth. She has chosen and ar- 
ranged dramatic incidents and 
stories and presented them in 
word pictures that enrich the un- 
derstanding and deepen devotion 
at the same time. Price, $2.75. 

Now available is the long- 
awaited third edition of the 
LIBRARY, is a compilation of the 
titles of all books on the National 
Missionary Reading Program 
from 1939-1940 to 1950-1951. 
Copies at your nearest bookstore, 
or Baptist Literature Bureau, or 
Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation. Price, 25 cents. 
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Murals by Mrs. Thomas E. Ellis at the Woman's House oan Hightstown, N. ]. Photo by Ainslie, Curtis 
and Stonaker 





Toward a Christian Community 
Bulletin helps in the mission 
study theme for the current year 
In a recent letter from Dr, 
Ralph A. Felton—now in his 
20th year at Drew Theological 
Seminary where each year he has 
had in his classes over 100 stu- 
dents preparing for the rural 
ministry, he has suggested that 
those who are presenting this 
year’s home mission study theme 
may be interested in the research 
bulletins prepared in his graduate 
seminars. These bulletins that may 
be secured by writing to Dr. Ralph 
A. Felton, Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, Drew University, Madison, 
N. J. 
Men Workinc: A study of voluntary 
labor gifts in 341 churches, 44 states 
and 27 denominations, 60 different 
kinds of work laymen are doing. The 
major emphasis is upon men’s work. 
72 pages, 58 photographs, 30 cents. 
One Foor on THE Lanp. Stories of 
16 successful Rural Churches. % 
pages, 30 cents. 
THE CHURCH AND THE Lanp. A study 
of 412 families showing the relation 
of land ownership, soil conservation, 
the standard of living and church 
activities. 44 pages, 25 cents. 
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THe Size or a Rurat ParisH. Dis- 
eusses the membership needed to pay 
an adequate salary; enlarged par- 
ishes; travel expenses of pastors paid 
by their churches. 24 pages, 10 cents. 
THE ART OF CHURCH COOPERATION. 
The enlarged parish, group ministry, 
the larger parish, yoked churches, the 
allocated field, mutual exchange of 
churches and the federated church. 
64 pages. 30 cents. 

CooPERATIVE CHURCHES. A study of 
635 experiments in church coopera- 
tion. 76 pages. 25 cents. 

Tue SaLaRy oF Rurat Pastors. A 
study of minimum salary plans of 
five denominations. 40 pages. 10 
eents. 

New Mrnisters. A study of 1978 
ministerial students from 48 states, 
20 denominations, 57 theological sem- 
inaries to determine the factors which 
influence men to enter the ministry. 
32 pages. 15 cents. 

A Hunprep GaMEs ror Rurat Com- 
MUNITIES. A guide to help leaders 
carry on effective program of recrea- 
tion. 66 pages. 30 cents. 


New Uses 
For this year’s missionary story 
book 

Here are several suggestions for 
using Earth—the Lord’s —the 
Baptist missionary story book for 
this year. 

Stewardship is not merely a 
one-year emphasis or a study-class 
activity! In the stories on the 
“‘Lord’s Acre”’ there are five ap- 
proaches to stewardship of the 
land, time, and personality. In a 
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certain church these different ap- 
proaches were used to bring to the 
church paper an understanding 
of ways in which Stewardship 
may be applied to daily living. 
They found amongst their posses- 
sions, in their various activities, 
in small services carried out by 
older folk, and in various other 
ways that Stewardship could be 
practiced vitally in their church. 
In another church, a pastor used 
these stories as the basis for a 
Stewardship evening. 

Although early spring is the 
time for painting churches inside 
and out, sometimes the fall festi- 
val season arrives and the church 


is not a place appropriate for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. It 
needs redecorating inside, if not 
out. One pastor used stories from 
the section on renovation in 
Earth—the Lord’s to quicken the 
enthusiasm and interest of his 
people toward their own activity 
in a renovation project. Another 
minister brought his people to a 
closer fellowship in friendly ser- 
vice through their own work in 
church renovation. 

Many churches have folders 
that they use for church calen- 
dars ; some churches have a house- 
to-house visitor through their 
ehurch newspaper. A church in 
Washington made a great success 
of a simple one-leaf church news- 
paper. Across the country there 
are some churches that have these 
intimate little visitors into the 
homes ; others see the opportunity 
and are undertaking this new 
project in this year for promoting 
Christian Family Life. 

October is a good time to begin 
to think about Vacation School 
for next year. No teacher or ad- 
ministrator of a Vacation Church 
School could feel that he did not 
have supplies or equipment after 
reading the stories from this little 
book. 

NEW USES is only an effort to 
show you a tool in your hand that 
has at least a dozen uses for every 
ehurch. 
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Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 


At the BYF National Council 
meeting at Green Lake in June 
one of the workshops studied proj- 
ects and developed plans along the 
line of missionary outreach and 
stewardship which were approved 
later by the entire Council. 
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Chief among the projects sug- 
gested was the BYF Sharing Plan 
which was launched a year ago as 
an annual project and on which 
the Fellowship plans to go ‘‘all 
out’’ this year. It was urged that 
the National Council members 
render service in connection with 
this project in the following ways. 





Present the entire program to 
the State Cabinet meeting. 

Plan for a workshop on the 
Sharing Plan in the state Coun- 
cil meeting. 

Help to launch the Plan in sev- 
eral local churches. 

Make large use of State Dis- 
cipleship Internes. 
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Give an important place to the 
Sharing Plan on the Youth Con- 
vention or Convocation program. 

Find the opportunity to present 
the Plan at the general Baptist 
State Convention. 

Cooperate fully in making the 
service of Jean Beck effective in 
state areas. 

With the service of Jean Beck 
in the field this year as National 
Discipleship Interne having spe- 
cific responsibility for the Sharing 
Plan, young people are looking 
forward to a great year in giving. 
A new movement in giving can be- 
gin to take hold of youth and 
adults alike as they work together 
to make the Sharing Plan one evi- 
dence of a new discipleship. 

If there are those who need to 
be reminded of some of the major 
points in the Sharing Plan, here 
they are: 

All young people 12-25 years, 
in the local church share in it. 

It is youth’s part of the 
church’s Every Member Enlist- 
ment program. 

Appointment of a youth Shar- 
ing Plan Committee is important. 

Adoption by youth of a propor- 
tion of the church and missionary 
budgets as their Disciple Share 
emphasizes youth responsibility. 

Visitation of young people by 
youth canvassers for Disciple 
Pledges enlists more youth in 
giving. 

Reporting to the youth groups, 
the church and the National BYF 
offices record results. 

Young people are concerned 
also to show their growing inter- 
est in the sharing of possessions 
by having a part in the special 
offering for the unprecedented 
** Japan Opportunity’’ to be taken 
for our two Foreign Mission Soci- 
eties on October one. It is sug- 
gested that envelopes used by 
young people be marked by blue 
pencil in one corner, the money 
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in them carefully counted and re- 
ported at once to the State World 
Service Secretary and thus to the 
national BYF office. 

This matter of stewardship is 
every Christian’s job and young 
people reply it is ‘“‘Our Job, 
Too!’’ 

Very sincerely yours, 


Los © Hoppe 


Program Booklets—1950 

Guild Chapters are probably 
getting into their mission program 
meetings in good earnest by this 
time. To be assured of programs 
no one-wants-to-miss you will 
want to have the special program 
booklets planned for the three age 
groups on the study books of the 
year. Each program booklet is 35 
cents. 

*“‘My Community and His’’ is 
the title of the booklet for Sallie 
Peck Chapters. The ten programs 
have been written by Miss 
Suzanne G. Rinck and Miss Ada 
P. Stearns. They are to be used 
with the books, Once There Were 
Two Churches and Assignment 
Near East. 

“Walking WhereJesus 
Walked’’ is the booklet for Ann 
Judson groups. Using the books, 
The Swinging Church Door and 
Where Three Continents Meet as 
reference material, Mrs. Chester 
Jump and Miss Margaret Hollo- 
wood have worked out programs 
which junior high age girls will 
greatly enjoy. 





Wething Where Gers Walked 
tora o 





My Community 
and His 























Study and Worship Programs, 
one set on the home theme and 
one on the foreign theme, give 
guidance to the study of Near 
East Panorama and Rural Pros- 
pect for older groups. 


Vesper Day 

November 12 should be one of 
the high days for BYF groups 
across the country, for this is the 
date of Fellowship Vesper Day 
when Baptist young people gather 
for simultaneous worship in their 
churches around the theme ‘‘The 
Call to Christian Action.’’ The 
special service written on this 
theme by Rev. Robert Eads is 
available and will aid greatly in 
achieving a fellowship in worship 
on the part of all Baptist youth. 

Those who have come to know 
Baptist young people from other 
parts of the country and the 
world at Green Lake, or perhaps 
at camp or at the Baptist World 
Alliance last summer will find 
greater meaning in this Vesper 
Day, the purpose of which is a 
sense of belonging together as a 
Christian community of youth 
around the world. 

The special service is five cents 
single copies; ten or more three 
cents each. It may be ordered 
from either Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship office, the larger supply being 
in New York. 


News From Burma 

In May a copy of a mimeo- 
graphed sheet from Burma came 
to the New York BYF office, the 
first issue of a Burma-wide paper 
for youth under the title—yes— 
Baptist Youth Fellowship. We 
quote: 

‘‘Baptist youth fellowship is 
the new name chosen by the 
Youth Committee for it’s monthly 
bulletin. 

‘*Fellowship is the experience 
all of us need these days as we 
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carry on the youth work in our 
seattered churches. We need to 
share our joys with those in other 
parts of Burma who are having 
a pretty tough time of it. 

‘*We need to profit by the ideas 
of leaders in places other than our 
own. All of us need resource ma- 
terial with which to challenge and 
train the youth of our churches 
ior Christ. 

‘‘These are some of the things 
that your Committee has in mind 
in sending you Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship each month. It is hoped 
that you will make the best use 
of it by trying out the program 
ideas, and by sending ideas and 
news from your church so that 
others may profit by it.’’ 

The Youth Committee is a 
standing committee of the Burma 
Baptist Convention chosen by and 
responsible to the Management 
Committee of the Convention. The 
Youth Committee is made up of 
representations of different races 
and groups in Burma. 

The constitution of the Con- 
vention gives the objectives of the 
Youth Committee as follows: 


a. “*To study the special need 
of Youth in Burma. 

b. ‘‘To formulate plans for en- 
listing and training Youth for 
Christ. 

e. ‘To promote and coordinate 
Youth work through the Churches, 
Associations, and the Convention. 


d. ‘‘To cooperate with other de- 
nominations and Agencies in 
Christian Youth work here in 
Burma and in other countries.”’ 


There are several different types 
of youth organizations at work in 
the Baptist churches in Burma. 
The Youth Committee does not in- 
tend to start a new Youth organ- 
ization in competition with these 
but rather to strengthen and help 
all those who are doing youth 
work in Baptist churches. 
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Youth Week was observed in 
various parts of Burma. A report 
from Tavoy tells of the observance 
on the part of Burmese and Karen 
young people. Of the meaning of 
Youth Week they report the fol- 
lowing : 

“As a result of this Youth 
Week, our Young People are tak- 
ing interest in Chureh work and 
are now holding an evening serv- 
ice each Sunday at different homes 
in the town. In spite of all rumors 
and troubles around us, we are 
glad that our young people are 
trying to be like Paul, ‘forgetting 
those things which are behind’ 
and to ‘press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.’”’ 


Attention Ann Judson Chapters 


The Department of Missionary 
Education has been able to secure 
some of the remaining stock of 
edition one of Ann of Ava, the 
fine biography of Ann Hasseltine 
Judson. While the limited supply 
lasts the copies can be had for 35 
eents a copy. Send orders and 
purchase price direct to the De- 
partment of Missionary Educa- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New 


York 16, N. Y. Ann Judson Guild 
chapters will especially want to 
have this book and become ac- 
quainted with the first woman 
missionary to go from America 
into foreign mission service. 


Five Great Days 


The Fellowship Guild made his- 
tory in July by holding the first 
National Guild House Party at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin for five 
glorious, inspiring days. We wish 
that every girl who reads these 
pages; indeed every Baptist girl, 
might have shared the good time 
and good fellowship with us. You, 
too, will enter into the spirit of 
this House Party when you read, 
with an imaginative eye, the story 
of it found elsewhere in this issue. 
Keep your eye on these pages each 
month for if another National 
House Party is to be held you will 
want to know about it and per- 
haps be a part of it. The Fellow- 
ship Guild has been strengthened 
and is better understood because 
a House Party at Green Lake 
marked a new mile post in 1950. 


The House Party 
In the Hay Barn 

(Continued from page 493) 
tive group of girls with which to 
work. 

The food was wonderful and so 
was sleep—after the last chatterer 
dropped off. We’re all caught up 
with our sleep now and we want 
another House Party next sum- 
mer! 

Someone asked, ‘‘How can you 
have a House Party in a barn?’’ 
The former hay barn, now known 
as The Abbey, was our meeting 
place and the former pig barns 
were our sleeping quarters. Per- 
haps it was because the Guild and 
this House Party program was in- 
spired by One who was born in a 
stable and who came to help 
people of all lands and nations 
“to dwell together.’’ 
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MISSTONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 








New Materials for Missionary Education for Children 


New Materials 

IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 

CHILDREN LEARN TO LOVE JESUS. 
This is our Baptist supplementary 
material for this year! ‘‘ And it’s 
better than ever,’’ said one teacher 
who has already used it! In this 
you will find a series of stories by 
our special interest missionaries 
about how they are teaching boys 
and girls in Town and Country 
areas of our country, together 
with Service Projects. 

THREE HENRYsS AND Mrs. Horn- 
IcLE. Edith Agnew. This is the 
primary home mission study book. 
You and your boys and girls will 
enjoy the antics of Henry and his 
dog as he works along with Mrs. 
Hornicle and the other boys and 
girls in the mining town to help 
bring into being first a Sunday 
school and then a church. This 
story of humor, fun and real de- 
sire to help boys and girls know 
Jesus Christas Lord and Saviour 
is not just a story—it’s based on 
real fact, and is being reenacted 
in many places today! Be sure to 
get the Teacher’s Guide for this 
book that helps you plan this 
study. 
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THe Busy Berrys. Frances 
Dunlap Heron. This is the junior 
home mission study book for this 
year. Juniors will love getting ac- 
quainted with Linda and Alan 
and Danny as they have to move 
from their home and friends to a 
new community where there is no 
church. The busy program the 
Berrys help to promote weld the 
families together, provide interest- 
ing community service projects 
and finally eventuates in helping 
the new community to have a 
church and a pastor of their own! 
Good reading for juniors! Be sure 
to get the Teacher’s Guide. 


IN BIBLE LANDS 


CHILDREN LEARN TO LOVE JESUS. 
The second section of this Baptist 
supplementary material is pre- 
pared by two missionaries, Mrs. 
Tracy Gipson and Rev. Eugene 
Bjork, and tells of our work in 
India and the Philippines. We, as 
American Baptists, do not have 
work in the so-called Bible Lands 
area. We have, however, tried to 
select places where we do work 
with Moslem boys and girls at 
least to a limited degree. In these 


stories you will see the witness of 
our schools, churches and mis- 
sionaries. You will find the picture 
of Rev. and Mrs. Tracy Gipson. 
These are our missionaries. 

Tue Tuirsty VitLaGce. Dorothy 
Blatter. The primary foreign mis- 
sion study book is the exciting ad- 
ventures of some boys and girls in 
Lebanon, the Biblical place re- 
ferred to in the phrase the 
‘**Cedars of Lebanon.’’ Water is a 
scarce commodity in this dry land 
and because two boys found a new 
way of living in trying to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ they also 
helped their village to find the 
way of sharing water in an equit- 
able way! There is some suspense 
and mystery and a lot of whole- 
some Christian experience! Be 
sure to get the Teacher’s Guide. 

Torey Live 1x BrBLe LANDs. 
Grace McGavran. This is a new 
departure in our junior mission 
study book. In this book Miss 
McGavran has done an interesting 
series of stories showing how boys 
and girls are being won to the 
Christian faith today. Preceding 
each story she discusses the locale 
of the story as it was in Bible 
times and as it is today. This 
gives a good background of in- 
formation for the story. Be sure 
to get the Teacher’s Guide. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN 

May 1, 1949—April 30, 1950 

The reports sent in by the Local 
Church, Association and State 
Secretaries of Missionary Educa- 
tion of Children show that we are 
increasing the numbers of chil- 
dren actually participating in the 
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program. My thanks to each of 
you who has made this report 
possible : 


Unified Budget $41,587.45 
Sunday of Sacrifice 5,477.15 
Pictures for Children 4,433.78 
Boxes to Missionaries 3,243.47 
Number of Boxes 1,364 


Number of children participat- 
ing in the program of Missionary 
Education : 


Kindergarten 24,780 
Primary 43,231 
Juniors 47,529 
Total 115,540 

Total number of churches using 
Baptist missionary material: 
2,866. 


Number of children’s groups 
participating in the Reading Pro- 
eram : 


Kindergarten 368 
Primary 1,062 
Junior 1,148 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

Haiti is a very beautiful coun- 
try. It is warm all the year 
around, and yet, even in the sum- 
mer it is never really too hot. 
There are lots of tall mountains 
and pretty little valleys, where 
the peasants grow vegetables and 
fruits to earn a living for them- 
selves and their families. Bananas 
and orange trees grow every- 
where, and a very delicious fruit 
ealled mangos; so though the 
people are very poor and have 
hardly any clothes to wear they 
usually have something to eat. 
Their houses are little mud huts 
with grass roofs. They have dirt 
floors, and sometimes just one 
room. As there are many children 
in each family, and they all sleep 
together on the floor, they are very 
often sick. They know very little 
about cleanliness or how to keep 
well and strong. Not very many 
children go to school, except those 
who live in the bigger towns, and 
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so they don’t know how to read or 
write. When we first came to our 
mission station here in the hills, 
we found many children who had 
never even seen a picture. You can 
imagine how thrilled they were to 
hear stories about Jesus for the 
first time, and to see colored pic- 
tures like you see in Sunday 
school every week! 

There are many Baptist 
churches in Haiti now, and every- 
where people are hearing about 
our Savior. However, they don’t 
have much opportunity to learn 
about His life or about the other 
stories in the Bible, because there 
are very few Sunday schools, and 
the churches are so full of big 
people, that there is usually not 
much place for the children. 

Acul is a little town about eight 
miles from our mission station. 
Some of the native leaders in the 
Baptist church there came and 
visited our little Sunday school 
here in the country, and they 
liked it so much that they asked if 
we could come and start one at 
Acul. We talked it over with our 
seminary students, and they said 
they’d be glad to go and act as 
Sunday school teachers until we 
can get someone to teach there. So 
one day we drove over the moun- 
tain road in our jeep and visited 
the church to see what could be 
done. The building has just one 
large room in it—just like almost 
all church buildings in Haiti. 








The announcement was made 
to the church that the following 
Sunday, Sunday school would be 
organized. The next Sunday we 
went prepared to begin. When we 
arrived, to our amazement, we 
found over 600 people crowded 
into the chapel waiting for us! 
Our six classes would have to be 
three or four times that many, 
we saw at once—but where to put 
them, and who should teach them ? 
We finally managed to divide the 
crowd into six large groups tem- 
porarily. These groups are the 
classes now, but will eventually be 
the departments, each with several 
classes, when we are able to train 
the teachers. For the present, we 
found places for the Beginners 
and Primaries in the huts. A 
elass of 50 Junior and Interme- 
diate girls is held in the shade of 
the church building, between a 
huge cateus hedge and a mango 
tree. The girls sit on the grass and 
on what benches they can carry 
from the church. A class of 50 
boys is held under a palm shelter 
(ealled a tonnelle), with palm 
and bamboo ‘‘benches’’. The 
young people—over 100 of them— 
sit in a cirele under the huge 
mango tree at the back. The adults 
hold their class inside the church 
building. We found that we have 
many more adults than chidlren, 
because many don’t yet under- 
stand that Sunday school is for 
everybody. We are sure that we 
will soon have more children, and 
so we are building more outdoor 
shelters and trying to train 
enough teachers to care for what 
we hope will someday be a model 
Sunday school. Perhaps other 
ehurches will hear about Acul and 
will want Sunday schools too, and 
thus someday the children all 
over Haiti will have the oppor- 
tunity to study and learn about 
Jesus and His love. 

Your friend, Ivah Heneise 
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CrRosSS WORD PUZZLE 


Additional space required in 
this issue to include another 
article on Japan (See pages 468- 
470), and another announcement 
by the Foreign Mission Board re- 


garding the Japan Opportunity 
offering on October lst (See page 
451), has compelled the tempo- 
rary omission of the CROSS 
WORD PUZZLE PAGE. 
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My Part in the Discipleship Day 
By KATHERINE HUNT MARSTALLER 


ISCIPLESHIP Days are 

coming! These words should 
mean something very special to 
us. Great experiences certainly 
are in store for all of our churches 
across the denomination. 

The plan is for a one-day meet- 
ing in the local church, sometime 
between September and March, 
when there shall be presented to 
us the opportunity to fulfil our 
discipleship. 

The program will include stir- 
ring messages from our mission- 
aries and denominational leaders, 
exhibits, filmstrips, and interest- 
ing discussion groups. During the 
closing moments of the day there 
will be a prayerful consideration 
of the steps we may take toward 
a more consecrated discipleship. 

That sounds like a splendid 
program that will really accom- 
plish much for Christ and His 
Kingdom in the year ahead. 
Surely we will want to be there to 
enjoy this rich fellowship and 
blessing. But let us remember that 
hand in hand with every blessing 
there comes a responsibility. Shall 
we now consider in a very per- 
sonal way the part we as women 
may take as we anticipate this 
great Discipleship Day? 

First, in the way of prepara- 
tion, the following may help to 
direct our thoughts and actions: 
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1. Spend much time in prayer. 
Ask God to cleanse our hearts 
and renew right spirits within us. 
Arrange for pre-prayer services 
to be held in homes or in the 
church. Pray for the speakers and 
leaders. Pray much for an en- 
larged vision to be given to all. 

2. Search the Scriptures. List 
and claim ten or more promises 
appropriate for such a day. Ma) 
the Holy Spirit reveal to us the 
meaning of true discipleship. 

3. Cultivate an active interest 
and enthusiasm that others may 
desire to attend. Make a list of 
prospective disciples and invite 
them. Help to inspire interest 
among the young people of the 
church. 

4. Cooperate in the local prep- 
aration and entertainment. 

When the actual day arrives let 
us put forth every effort to help 
make it a success by participating 
in the following suggestions: 
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1. Call people by telephone that 
morning. Arrange if necessary for 
their transportation. 

2. Make it a point to be on time. 

3. Help to create a friendly at- 
mosphere. 

4. Take notes that you may 
share the inspiration of the day 
with those unable to attend. 

5. Remain in a prayerful atti 
tude and accept the challenge of 
becoming a strong disciple. 

6. Go forth to show others that 
there is a vital work for every 
follower of Christ. 

7. Be among the first to en- 
courage the pastor by volunteer- 
ing to cooperate in a ‘‘follow-up”’ 
program. 

Discipleship Days are coming 
and they call for our very best in 
devotion. Perhaps you are a 
Spiritual Life Chairman. That is 
an important office. May God 
grant you special wisdom and 
strength as you seek to undergird 
these days with your prayerful 
interest and cooperation. 

Surely we are called to be zeal- 
ous disciples for such a time as 
this. 


When You Write 
To Missionaries in Japan 


The United States Army has 
discontinued all A P O privileges 
for missionaries in Japan. All 
mail sent to any missionary in 
Japan and addressed to an A P O 
number, which arrives in Japan 
after September Ist, will be re- 
turned to the sender. Effective 
immediately, all mail to mis- 
sionaries in Japan, should be sent 
to them at their local street and 
city addresses. If you do not know 
what it is, write to Foreign Sec- 
retary E. A. Fridell, or Foreign 
Secretary Mrs. Charles H. Sears 
(for Woman’s Board mission- 
aries) both at 152 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 16, N. Y., and 
the information will be promptly 
supplied. 
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Baptists and Disciples 
(Continued from page 495) 
day will this year be observed in 
January instead of November. 
The January date seems to be the 
best time for the larger participa- 
tion of pastors and churches in 
both communions. So this year’s 
date is SUNDAY, JANUARY 21, 
1951. It is hoped that pastors and 
churches will begin now to make 
plans for such pulpit exchange. 
To have a Baptist pastor in a 
Disciples pulpit and a Disciples 
pastor in a Baptist pulpit will 
help greatly in cultivating larger 
understanding and more intimate 
fellowship between the two de- 

nominations. 


Women Overseas 
(Continued from page 497) 


day school and church. It all 
started with the first Christian 
family of Karumai, the Kameiwas. 
Father Kameiwa heard the gospel 
preached years ago and never for- 
got the message although he was 
surrounded by Buddhism. Wher 
his school teacher daughter needed 
spiritual help during the war he 
sent her each week-end on the old 
bus to Kuji. After she made many 
trips, the Yahabas led her to 
Christ, and then her brother and 
family joined the Kuji church 
with her. Mr. Yahaba went often 
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MAKE MONEY 


For Groupe Ueeds 





Any club, women’s groupor church 
organization can use cash for 
special purposes. Members can 
easily earn money by selling 
APLETS*—an exquisite fruit-nut 
confection Hollywood recently 
judged as one of America’s nine 
outstanding confections. It’s fun, 
and APLETS are easy to sell— 
people simply love them. Hundreds 
of dollars have been made during 
the last 30 years by women selling 
APLETS among their groups, 
guilds, neighbors and office work- 
ers. If you can use $10, $20, $30 
and more, write for details. 


LIBERTY ORCHARDS CO. 


Room 5 » Cashmere, Wash. 
*Registered Trade Mark of Liberty Orchards Co. 


Send No Money — We Trust You 
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to minister to this growing group 
of Christians. Soon the brother 
offered to give a shop next dvor to 
his home to establish a kinder- 
garten if the Kuji mission would 
raise money for the _ repairs. 
Through the sale of pigs the mis- 
sion was able to manage this 
rather large amount. Our school 
teacher and another girl have 
been in training for a year at Kuji 
and are now in charge of the 
newest Baptist kindergarten in 
Japan! 

Most of rural Japan awaits the 
gospel. Six provinces have no mis- 
sionary at all. Three others with 
populations of over 1,000,000 each 
have but one missionary apicee. 
In addition to the splendid work 
being done by our 26 missionaries 
now serving in this country of 
over 80,000,000 there is crying 
need for many more. Every place 
where we have a school or estab- 
lished work should have an in- 
erease of personnel and equip- 
ment. Much new work should be 
started. What great areas are 
waiting! There it stands—THE 
WIDE OPEN DOOR IN JAPAN. 


OVER 40 MONEY-MAKERS 


Xmas Wraps, Cards, Gifts, Banquet Roll 
EXCEPTIONAL PROFITS 
Send for Your Free Catalogue 
BEB CLEANSER COMPANY 
Established 1924 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 





Box 278, Dept. Z 
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Meet Our Moslem Neighbors® 


To the millions of Moslems in the Near East, add . 
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Ten Million in China 








* For a copy of this leaflet or additional information, write to 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue 





“Where they can see God in the lives of Baptist missionaries, many seek 
and find consolation and inner strength in Christianity. . 





Miss Irene A. Jones 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 489) 


brings the wonder of Christmas- 
tide in our world.’’ The book 
makes Christ central in Christ- 
mas. (Wilde; 76 pages; $1.00.) 


@ A Buncu or EVERLASTINGS, 
by J. W. Boreham, is a reprint 
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CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


4 
Le 
Only by listening can you 
judge the true beauty of 


a carillon. When you hear 
“Carillonic Bells” you'll realize 
they have a tonal perfection 
unmatched by any other bell 
instrument. 

Your investment in “Carillonic 
Bells” is doubly sound. Their 
glorious music gives your church 
an inspiring “‘voice’”’ in the com- 
munity. The Schulmerich Guaran- 
tee (most liberal in the field), plus 
a Yearly Service Contract insure 
the permanent value of your 
investment. Get complete details 
today! Write— 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
88 Carillion Hill 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 





of 23 sermons on favorite texts of 


do not have a previous copy of 


world renowned leaders; ie., these inspiring sermons of this 
Chalmers, Latimer, Walter Scott, preacher-essayist will want to 
Oliver Cromwell, Livingstone, procure this attractive edition. 


William Carey, ete. Those who (Judson Press; 256 pages ; $2.00.) 
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bed Pulpit 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DE MOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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pay family with loved ones away from home can experience the 
joy of daily spiritual fellowship by sharing the same devotions in 
The Upper Room. When your young people go into service, to college ¢ 
or off to work, help them keep in close spiritual contact with home and 
home church through daily devotions. Give them copies of The Upper 
Room as they go and mail them copies of each succeeding issue. 

It costs so little, benefits are so great! Single 

ccpy, 10 cents. «en or more copies of one issue 


to one address, 5 cents each. Individual subscrip- 
tions, 50 cents a year (less than a cent a week). 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 



















With this issue, the 100,000,000th copy of The Upper 
Room will come from the press and go into use in 
personal devotions or at a family altar. This is a 
phenomenal record in the field of religious publishing. 
Through the Upper Room, God has found his way into 
many hearts. Messages of inspiration and strength 
have fitted daily needs. Emphasis on Bible reading 
and prayer have opened new vistas. 
Those who share the responsibility for The Upper 
Room hope you will join them in the prayer that 
this ministry may become more fruitful in the days 
ahead. Help its ministry by giving it to others. 
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Books Received 


A History or THE Baptists, the 
story of a people who have sought to 
practice New Testament Christianity, 
defend religious freedom, and foster 
the democratic way of life, by Robert 
G. Torbet, Judson Press, 538 pages, 
$6.00. 

SAGEBRUSH CrRcuIT, a record of 
missionary adventure in the sheep 
and cattle country, by Kendrick 
Strong, Macmillan, 194 pages, $2.50. 

THE CHILDREN WE TEACH, a book 
on child psychology in understand- 
able terms and a dependable guide 
for Christian parents and teachers, 
by Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, Judson 
Press, 304 pages, $2.50. 

STRENGTHENING THE Forces OF 
Freepom, Selected speeches and 
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Don’t Miss this Priceless Volume! 


THE FULL REPORT AND 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


BAPTIST WORLD 
CONGRESS 


at Cleveland—July 22-27, 1950 


A complete volume containing the 
addresses and proceedings of the 
Congress with numerous illustra- 
tions. Ready in late October. 


CLOTHBOUND .... $4.00 


The special convention pre-publica- 
tion price of $3.50, (post-paid) 
cash with order, will be extended 
until October 15th. All charge and 
C.O.D. orders will be filled at the 
regular price of $4.00, (post-paid). 


1703 Chestnut St. .... Phila., Penna. 
72 E. Randolph St. .... Chicago, III. 











352 S. Spring St. .. Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 


PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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ANNUITIES... 


ANNUITIES... 
ANNUITIES... 


ANNUITIES... Yes, but WHAT ARE ANNUITIES? 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 
Without 
Fail! 


AN 
INCOME 


ASSURED 








And WHY ARE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
ANNUITIES ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE? 


Financial experts say annuities are one of the safest forms 
of investment. Why? Because annuities pay a regular life- 
time income with freedom from financial cares, expenses and 
decisions. Usually life insurance companies charge women at 
a higher rate than men because women live longer, and there- 


fore receive more payments. 


However, one important reason American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements are especially attractive is because 
WOMEN PAY NO MORE THAN MEN. You receive A 
HIGH RATE OF RETURN which never varies. Your money 
is SAFE, guaranteed by larger-than-legal reserves. INCOME 
STARTS IMMEDIATELY, at any age. And you receive 
the PRICELESS SATISFACTION of knowing that you are 
helping in the invaluable work of distributing the Bible 
throughout the world. 


Learn how you can give and receive generously at the 
same time, also obtain certain income tax exemptions. Send 
for the interesting, explanatory booklet, ‘‘A Gift That 


Lives’?’. 


American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet XM entitled 


‘*A Gift That Lives.’’ 


Name 


Address 





statements by Dean Acheson, Secre- 
tary of State. Published by the De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 


A New Boox or Mepirations, by 
Toyokiko Kagawa, UHarper and 
Brothers, 101 pages, $1.25. 


Fruits oF Fartu, A compilation 
of essays on various facets of the 
Christian faith, edited by J. Richard 
Spann, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 240 
pages, $2.50. 

Steps to Neso, a compilation of 
13 Bible studies for Young People, 
from Abraham to Esther, by J. A. 
Van Gorkom, Baker Book House, 
137 pages, $1.50. 

Tue Lire or THe ApostLe PAUL, 
viewed as illustrating the nature and 
influence of the Christian Religion, 
by Albert Barnes, Baker Book House, 
495 pages, $3.50. 











This book would make a most valuable.... 
and deeply appreciated gift to your pastor 


A Revised MANUAL OF CHURCH SERVICES 


By Dr. Gordon Palmer 


Here is a book that will bring blessing to the heart of your pastor 
and spiritual returns to your church. 


Scores of ministers of all denominations have written the author 
-to say, “The chapter on ‘Demonstrating the Gospel through the 
Reading of the Scriptures’ is worth the price of the whole volume. 


You can purchase copies through your denominational publishing 
house or placing orders through any local book store. 


All royalty income received from the sales of this book is 
devoted to Baptist missionary work. 


Of particular importance is the chapter on “Marriage Laws as they 
Affect the Minister.” 
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A Handful of Stars 


® Any essay, read at random, proves a 
keen and kindly spirit, revealing some 
universal truth that hides itself in the 
commonplace. With a natural instinct 
for interpretation, a wide range of sub- 
jects is treated in an original manner. 
A chance remark, a beautiful panorama, 
life’s daily incidents . . . on these the 












By FRANK W. BOREHAM 


The famous Australian preacher and 
writer, Frank W. Boreham, possesses 
that elusive gift whereby he makes the 
printed word become a visual, breath- 
ing experience. 


A Bunch of Everlastings 


® A heart-warming book where every 
sentence vibrates and sparkles. The 
author analyzes the motivations that 
drove twenty-three of the world’s choice 
spirits onward and upward. His charac- 
ters step out from history and live as 
do your friends and acquaintances today. 


$2.00 


A Casket of Cameos 


@ In the lives of these twenty-two indi- 
viduals a verse of Scripture was a rous- 
ing and compelling force, diverting the 
current of their very existence. Bore- 
ham’s knowledge of these instances and 
his insight in picturing them seems limit- 
less. A volume of scintillating essays. 


$2.00 
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author muses to the delight and spiritual 
profit of his readers. ........... $2.00 


My Pilgrimage 


@A fine autobiography written with 
deep insight. It embraces memories that 
stretch back into Victorian England 
with its Spurgeon, Reader Harris and 
F. B. Mayer, and transports us across 
the Seven Seas to Australia, whose life 
Dr. Boreham has done so much to mold. 
He has given us far more than a fine 
piece of literature; we have inherited 
an irrisistible inspiration. ....... $2.00 


Order from Your Nearest Bookstore 


American Gaptist 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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You Can Help Your Schools 


Many thoughtful Baptists have been urging that the denomination make provision for the 
current support of its schools, colleges and seminaries. For lack of this support, many of these 
institutions have lagged behind those of other denominations. 

Through the Institutional Budget of the American Baptist Convention, churches now have op- 
portunity to give toward the current support of their educational institutions. Such gifts should 
be made over and above regular Unified Budget giving. Although Institutional Budget gifts do not 
count on the Unified Budget, they do apply toward the financial objectives of the denomination and 
toward representation at the meetings of the Convention. These gifts are channeled through the 
regular state or city denominational offices direct to the institution. 


Baptist-Related Schools in the Institutional Budget 


Presented here is the list of Baptist-related educational institutions classified by State Convention 
areas. This listing does not necessarily indicate the states in which the schools are located, but pre- 
sents the group of schools in each state according to the official Institutional Budget grouping as 
authorized by the Board of Education and Publication and the Finance Committee of the Convention. 








Arizona 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
University of Redlands 
Spanish-American Baptist Seminary 


California, Northern 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Linfield College 
University of Redlands 
Spanish-American Baptist Seminary 


California, Southern 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
University of Redlands 
Spanish-American Baptist Seminary 


Colorado 
Colorado Woman’s College 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Ottawa University 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


Delaware 
Bucknell University 
Keystone College 
Baptist Institute e 
The Peddie School 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Idaho 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Linfield College 


Illinois 
Shurtleff College 
Frances Shimer College 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Chicago Divinity School, U. of Chicago 


Indiana 
Franklin College 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
lowa 
Sioux Falls College 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Baptist Missionary Training School 


Kansas 


Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Ottawa University 


Michigan 
Kalamazoo College 
Hillsdale College 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Minnesota 
Sioux Falls College 
Carleton College 
Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 
Pillsbury Academy 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Missouri 
Shurtleff College 
Stephens College 
William Jewell College 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Baptist Missionary Training School 


Montana 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Linfield College 


Nebraska 
Sioux Falls College 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 


Nevada 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
University of Redlands 
Spanish-American Baptist Seminary 


New England (Six States) 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Colby College 
Colby Junior College 
Ricker Junior College 
Vermont Academy 
Suffield Academy 
Higgins Academy 
Hebron Academy 
Maine Central Institute 
Coburn Academy 

New Jersey 
Bucknell University 
The Peddie School 
Keuka College 
Crozer Theological Seminary 

New York 
Denison University 
Bucknell University 


Keuka College 
Colgate-Rocuester Divinity School 
The Peddie School 


North Dakota 
Sioux Falls College : 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Ohio 
Denison University 
Rio Grande College 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Oregon 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Linfield College 


Pennsylvania* 
Bucknell University 
Keystone College 
Baptist Institute 
The Peddie School 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


South Dakota 
Sioux Falls College 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 


Utah 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
University of Redlands 
Colorado Woman's College 


Washington, D. C. 
Bucknell University 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


Washington, State of 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Linfield College 


West Virginia 
Alderson-Broaddus College 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Wisconsin 
Wayland Academy and Junior College 
Kalamazoo College 
Baptist Missionary Training School 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Wyoming 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary 


Colorado Woman's College 
Ottawa University 


* The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, participation under consideration. 





NOTE: The ten educational institutions for Negroes located in the South, outside the American Baptist Con- 
vention collection areas, and Bacone College in Oklahoma (for Indians) are eligible to receive gifts through the In- 
stitutional Budget in all State Convention areas. The educational institutions for Negroes include Benedict College, 
Bishop College, Florida Normal and Industrial College, Leland College, Mather School, Morehouse College, Shaw Uni- 
versity, Spelman College, Storer College and Virginia Union University. Designated gifts can be made by any church to 
any school and have them count on the Institutional Budget. 


For further information write to 


The Board of Education and Publication, American Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, New York 
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RTH FIELD 


*OPEN ALL YEAR’: 





on our 250 acre estate, the coun- 
tryside gorgeous with brilliant fall foliage, 
makes autumn a favorite vacation season at 
this charming Inn in beautiful Pioneer Valley. 
Restful surroundings, relaxation, delicious 
meals, companionship with genuine people. 
Rates $8 to $12 day inc. meals. 

For folder, reservations tel 341 or write 
A. Gordon Moody, Mgr. 


MM EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. Sl 







> Warm days for golf, tennis, sports ¢/ 7 
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. BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE - » 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- § 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
dignity to your church, 

Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 


windows, Send for our free catalog. 
“ 





‘WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 











16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














MANY 


campaigns 








enoucH FoR ALL! 














GIVE 





HIGH SCHOOL 


In Shortest Possible Time 
Resident or Home Study 
Prepares you for College, Theological or 
Professional Schools and PERSONAL AD- 
VANCEMENT. Diplomas awarded. 
Write for Free Prospectus—8M. 
ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 
30 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Tel. FR 2-0144 
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ge PROFIT onerrine CARDS 


Earn highest profits , . . sell World’s biggest greeting card values 
with our superb line of Christmas and other box assortments. 
More than two dozen assortments to choose from. . . with and 
without Bible texts. Learn about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN 
which adds dollars to your profits . . . and our exclusive CREDIT 
PLAN, A 1 cent postcard brings ful! information about this great 
profit opportunity. Waste no tine—write today 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Box 9342, Dept. 18 





Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


Arrica—Scenes in South Africa, 
462-467. 

Haiti—Children at Acul, 505. 

JAPAN—Huji Street Scene, 496. 

MiscELLANEOUS—Map showing for- 
eign students in U. S., 460; United 
Nations headquarters, 458; Maine 
churches, seacoast, and displaced fam- 
ily, 471-474; Last Supper, 478; W. 
W. G. House Party at Green Lake, 
492, 493; Druer’s Praying Hands, 
495; Mural, Hightstown House Party, 
500. 

PrRSONALITIES—B. E. Mays, 479; 
The Parna Family, 497; Herbert 
Gezork, 479. 





MAAS A2one-% 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES and 
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Write for complete information 


MAAS ORGAN CO. 


Dept. 14, 3015 Cas 
+ Los Angeles 26, Calne 








Adds the artful touch 
of the exverienced 
. Chef to salads, soups 
or any bland foods. 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 





OCTOBER 1950 
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NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
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your copy, plus a copy of 








ALSO FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
“GENTIAN HILL” 
4 Elizabeth Goudg 

The l 


“Green 
Dolphin Street’’ and ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
now tells a magical tale of : 
two orphans who came. together 
to relive one of the most beauti- 
ful legends in English folklore. 
Published at $3.50, you may have 
“New 
College Standard Dictionary’’ as 
your FREE Membership Gifts! 





TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE TFramily Reading Clb 


THIS BIG 1420 PAGE 
Funk & Wagnalls 































SHOULD BE 
IN EVERY HOME \ 
AND OFFICE! , 


®@ Lists over 145,000 entries— 

more than any other college 
dictionary. @ Features the EM'- 
PHA-TYPE system for pronouncing 
words at a glance. @ Includes over 
5,000 NEW words! @ Contains 
1,420 pages—61/,.” x 91,” in size. 
Over 24%,” thick. @ All-in-one 
alphabetical arrangement of en- 
tries for quick and easy location. 
@ New, authoritative and com- 
plete! @ Printed in clear, easy-to- 
read type. @ Contains 1,000 il- 
lustrations. @ $5.50 in the pub- 
lisher's edition—but yours FREE 
with Family Reading Club 
Membership as explained 
below! 
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1 BOTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
"Ot NEW COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY 










BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE 


Yes, you are invited to accept both of the 
wonderful new books shewn on this as your 
FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT BOOKS when 
you join our Book Club! The Family Reading 
Club was founded to select books for the whole 
family—books which are worthwhile, interesting 
and entertaining without being objectionable or 
sensational in any way. Each month our Editors 
select one book from among the many submitted 
by publishers—the one book they can recommend 
most enthusiastically to members. These are 
books that can be read by every member of the 
family and which will henetee prized library 
volumes that you will keep for years. 


HOW MEMBERS SAVE 50% 


There is no charge for membership beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay only $1.89 
each (plus postage and handling) for the books 
you purchase alter reading the k review 
which will come to your home each month. It is 


FAMILY READING CLUB 
























¥ and GENTIAN HILL 
FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS  ramily reading Club, Dept. 10-MSN 


a Mineola, New York 


Please send me the two books listed above as my ; 
free Membership Gift Books and enroll me as a 7 
member of the Family Reading Club. Each month ’ 
you will send me a review of the Club’s forth- 
coming selection—which I may accept or reject as . 
I choose. There are no membership dues or fees— 
only the requirement that I accept a minimum of ¢ 
four selections during the coming twelve months, 
beginning with the current Club selection, at only | 
$1.89 each, plus postage and handling. As a mem- 
ber, I will receive a free Bonus Book with each ' 
four Club selections I accept. 


not necessary to purchase a book every month— 
only four each year to retain membership. And 
you will receive a wonderful new “Bonus” Book 
FREE for each four selections you take. 

Thus the purchase of books through the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of the publishers’ 
regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 
25% to 35% of your book dollars. And when the 
value of the free Bonus Books is figured in, you 
actually save as much as 50%! 








introduce you to the Family Reading Club by ™§ 2 
sending you both of the books shown above as 


JOIN NOW—SEND NO MONEY = ce : 

If you believe in a book club which will appeal Miss (Please Print) 
to the finest instincts of all the family, let us $ Street and No. . a 
' 





your free Membership Gift Books. Just mail the i City........ Zone euapcmmmnt a 
coupon. However, as this unusual offer may be Age, if 

withdrawn at Any time, we urge you to mail the a ET eT Under ae ae I 
coupon today! Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto2 § 


Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada 
fbeswsanee ee ewe em 


@ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





